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FOneRen@alil beauty of a gem often 
Gye , depends largely upon 
its setting and surround. 
ings. Thus it is with 
the village of Marlbor- 
ough, being so nestled among the 
hills that, as it is looked upon from 
some height, the beholder is likely 
” and 
if he is a stranger, he is prone to 


to exclaim, ‘‘How beautiful! 


say, ‘‘I little dreamed there was 
such a fairy place in southern New 
Hampshire.’’ Truly, nature has 
done her part to render it invit- 
ing; the Minniwawa winds grace- 
fully through the valley, and the hills, 
rising gradually and majestically on 
either side, are dotted with green 
fields, woodsy patches, and open pas- 
tures. It is so environed that the 
morning early dashes floods of sun- 
light upon it, and the day lingers 
long in letting fall upon it the sun- 
set glow and brilliancy. 

The lowlands are ten or eleven 
hundred feet above the sea, while 
some of the surrounding hills are 
three hundred feet higher. It is 
plain that the glacial age did fin- 
ished work in sloping the elevations 
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so gracefully and rasping off so regu- 
larly the outcropping ledges. De- 
ciduous and evergreen trees mingle 
in just proportions; they so spot the 
landscape as to satisfy the eye of the 
most fastidious admirer. The lover 
of nature, whether he be artist or sci- 
entist, would find it difficult to sug- 
gest any change in the picture which 
could improve it. 

Were it asked how the village came 
to be located where it is, some might 
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answer, because of the water-power ; 
others, because of the protection 
against the severities of winter and 
summer; and others, because of mere 
happening; but we are disposed to 
feel that there was a divine leading, 
expressed through the beauties and 
charms of natural forces. For this 
reason, the village took its rise, hav- 
ing at present some three hundred 
buildings, consisting of dwellings, 
manufactories, mercantile establish- 
ments, churches, schools, and a 
library. 

It has been said that the full his- 
tory of ifon would give the complete 
story of the human race; and may 
we not with equal propriety assert 
that the history of roads would show 
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the civilization and progress of a 
town or state? Where savagery 
abounds, roads are unknown; even 
in barbarism, men have perched 
themselves in castles on crags and 
lofty heights, with drawbridge up 
and portcullis down, that no high- 
way could possibly be constructed 
to their strongholds. 

Roads signify movement, exchange, 





and progress. In the time of the 
judges, no thoroughfares existed in 
Palestine; but when Solomon came 
to the throne, he caused highways to 
be made, that he might use his four 
thousand steeds and fourteen hun- 
dred chariots. He felt that roads 
were a necessity, to carry on com- 
merce. The grandeur of Babylon 
was expressed emphatically in its 
fifty streets through the city, termi- 
nated with its hundred brazen gates ; 
one road was tunneled under the 
Euphrates and another bridged over 
it. Rome, in her palmiest days, was 
noted for her many and grand roads. 
Roads are significant; for this reason 
we will follow them from the centre 
of Marlborough village to different 
points of the compass, that we may 
have a better view and idea of the 
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situation and relation which it sus- 
tains to other towns. 

Starting at the post-office, facing 
west in the distance of half a mile, 
which brings us to the Keene line, 
we pass the stove and tin-shop, gro- 
cery stores, meat markets, town- 
house, dwelling-houses, the hotel; 
little to the left, up from the road, 
are the Catholic church and parson- 
age; to the right, on the road to the 
Boston & Maine station, are the 
skate and carriage shops; on the 
corner stands the big elm where the 
third frame house was built in town, 
the job-printing office, a blacksmith’s 
shop, the machine shop, many dwell- 
ing-houses, the grist-mill and a box 
shop, the sawmill, and off to the 
right is Little Canada, in which is 
quite a French settlement. The bed 
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of the road on which we are, was the 
first one built in town. 

Returning to the post-office and 
advancing eastward, on the right 
are a series of pleasant dwellings, the 
Universalist church and parsonage; 
still farther back, on another street, 
are the High school-house and many 
of the most attractive houses in town ; 
on the left are the Methodist church, 
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dwellings, the harness and barber's 
shops, the drug store, dry-goods and 
millinery stores, furniture establish- 
ment, another grocery store; just 
across the bridge, on the way to Dub- 
lin, is a carriage and blacksmith 
shop; a short distance to the north 
are the principal cemeteries; going 
forward on the Jaffrey road, upon 
the left is the beautiful bronze foun- 
tain, erected by the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union in memory 
of the late Charles Frost; then come 
the engine-house and the Monadnock 
blanket mill; for some distance are 
substantial residences, near and back 
from the road, and now we arrive at 
the unique soldiers’ monument and 
the Frost Free library, the gift of the 
late Hon. Rufus S. Frost. 

Here the road forks again, and on 
the one to Troy and the Fitchburg 
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depot are many houses, some of them 
extending back for forty rods. A 
mile on, we come to Webb's quarry, 
which is being extensively worked 
and is connected by a branch to the 
Fitchburg Railroad. At times, three 
hundred men and more are employed 
in splitting out, cutting and transfer- 
ring the granite. About a third of a 
mile eastward, is the Webb farm and 
palatial residence, and close by is the 
Mason farm, whose outlook is unsur- 
passed. A mile south of the quarry, 
on the Swanzey road, is the Marlbor- 
ough Fitchburg station. On the 
hill to the west are the well-known 
Thatcher farms. To the south, in the 
valley, isthe Fuller village, devoted to 
getting out hard and soft wood lum- 
ber, turning pails, and making doors 
and window sash. 

Once more proceeding on the old, 
or the first made road, from the li- 
brary, the prominent buildings are the 
Congregational church and chapel, 
environed with clusters of houses. 
We can but wonder why the first road 
in town should have been made over 
such a prominent hill. Was it not 
because the wood and timber could 
be more readily disposed of by felling 
the trees down hill, and that it would 
be less exposed to attacks by Indians 
and wild beasts? On the crown of 
the first hill, are the Ryan and Hill 
farms. Not far on, before this road 
branches, the left leading to Dublin 
by the Stone pond, and the other to 
Jaffrey over the southern spur of the 
Monadnock mountain, climbing still 
higher on the latter, we soon come to 
the notable Frost home, the birth- 
place of Rufus S. Frost. The pros- 
pect to the west from it is magnifi- 
cent, taking in the village, the range 
of hills west of Keene, and a wide 
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stretch of the Green mountains. In 
October, when the leaves are dyed in 
their richest hues, it certainly vies 
with, if it does not surpass, any other 
natural picture beneath the sun. 

Across the road from the old Frost 
home, Mr. Albert Frost has recently 
erected a superb house for a summer 
residence, which commands delight- 
ful views from all points of the com- 
pass. The summer home of the 
widow of Charles H. Frost is near by, 
which was formerly known as the 
Aaron Stone place, and still farther 
back is the Boyden home, where 
Abner, Oliver, William, and Elijah 
were born; long was it kept as a 
hotel. Across the way and higher 
up, stood the old Sweetser tavern and 
store, made famous by the quaint 
sayings and ludicrous stories of Uncle 
Luke. This brings us to the height 
of the stupendous hill, from whose 
top is an unobstructed view in all 
directions; not far on, is the brick 
house which was the residence of Dr. 
Batchelor, for many years the beloved 
physician of the town; he was a wise 
and excellent man, thoroughly true 
to his convictions; though long dead, 
he still lives in the hearts of all who 
knew him. 

Joining the doctor’s farm, were the 
noted muster grounds, now covered 
with a growth of pines. Wondrous 
training and military feats were wont 
to take place on that field. Many a 
horse-race has been run over the level 
stretch across the hill. 

Advancing two hundred rods, we 
reach the so-called Old Cemetery, 
which is thickly sown with graves. 
The mortal remains of most of the 
first two generations after the settle- 
ment of the town, rest here. On the 
south side of this yard was erected 
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the first meeting-house in Marlbor- 
ough. It was built at great sacrifice, 
and by the severest struggles; it was 
backed by a row of some fifty horse- 
sheds. Who that ever worshiped in 
that house, does not remember the 
high box pews, the lofty pulpit, the 
long galleries on three sides, with a 
row of pews to their rear, which were 
the refuge of the young folk, while 
the married and aged people sat be- 
low? The sermons of Priest Fish 
used to be an hour long, morning and 
afternoon. During intermission, the 
men would look over the horses, dis- 
cuss town affairs, and go into some 
tavern and drink toddy; the women 
would visit the graveyard in the sum- 
mer, and go into some neighbor’s 
to replenish the foot-stove with live 
coals in the winter, and all the while 
relate the news; at the same time, 
the young folk would go down to the 
pond, or ransack the fields and woods. 
Then, everybody in Marlborough went 
to church. What meetings, what 
preaching, and what singing they 
used to have in those pristine days! 

The meeting-house was regarded 
the centre of business, around which 
for a long while all public affairs 
revolved. Within a radius of half a 
mile, were several taverns and many 
residences; but these have all disap- 
peared. A few of the places a hun- 
dred rods away have recently become 
suimmer resorts. 

Hasten on, and we soon come to 
the Wallace farm, then to the school- 
house, the Fox place, the Richardson 
and Porter farms, and on a cross road 
are the Clark, Darling, and Despres 
farms, which bring us to the boun- 
dary between Marlborough and Jaf- 
frey. 

Once more going back to the vil- 
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lage, we are on the Dublin road by 
the Townsend woolen mill, and Rich- 
ardson pail shop; to the north, on the 
old road to Roxbury, is a row of in- 
viting homes, farther on is Mapleside, 
and higher and on is the Greeley 
farm, formerly known as the Wiswell, 
and still earlier as the Tainter place. 
Surely, it is a most attractive and 
substantial home; its views to the 
east and south are entrancing and 
grand. ‘To the south and west of 
this farm, is the Boston and Maine 
railroad station, the Southwick and 
Towne farms. 

Proceeding upon the Dublin road, 
we pass the Cheshire blanket mills, 
dwellings, the box shop, school-house, 
farms, the Robinson place, and wood- 
land for three miles, before reaching 
the Dublin line. Near this point is an 
extensive stone, rustic gateway, lead- 
ing out to the Chase villa, overlook- 
ing the Stone pond, and fronting the 
Monadnock. It is an elaborate and 
magnificent summer resort. It is 
surrounded on three sides by woods, 
with a bewitching outlook to the 
south. No Grecian nook or Italian 
dell ever proffered more enchanting 
attractions. 

The farms along the old road to 
Chesham are favored with a fine lay 
of land, and naturally good soil. 
The farms of George Capron, George 
Wise, Merrill and Samuel Mason, and 
Evander Smith, are worked so as to 
make it pay; those of Stilman Rich- 
ardson and Byron Knight deserve to 
be counted among the best, and the 
highest in altitude. 

The town, at its incorporation in 
1774, was twelve by eight miles 
square. Now it averages about eight 
miles long, and six and a half wide; 
parts have been taken off to form 
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Troy and Roxbury, and small por- 
tions, in a few instances, have been 
added to other towns. At the time 
it really became a town, it had no 
church or school-house ; to-day, in the 
village, it has four church edifices, 
and, in the town, four good school 
buildings, with eight schools, and 
some four hundred dwellings. 

The growth of the town has been 
gradual, never having been subject to 
any booming. It was fortunate in that 
its early settlers were men and women 
of stability and sterling qualities. 
They have been for the most part re- 
ligiously inclined, and disposed to 
support Christian teaching and the 
cause of education. For more than 
sixty years, the majority of her peo- 
ple have been decidedly in favor of 
restrictive temperance. It is doubt- 
ful, if any other town in the state can 
show, according to its population, a 
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better total abstinence record. The 
prevailing feeling now is, that alco- 
hol, in any form for a beverage, must 
not be sold within its limits. Its true 
citizens believe in prohibition, being 
bitterly opposed to high, or low, li- 
cense. 

A large majority of the people have 
manifested a good degree of interest 
in behalf of education, and so have 
been ready to support the public 
schools. They are realizing that the 
town system is a decided advance- 
ment over the district method, for it 
offers equal school advantages to all 
the children. Its tendency is truly 
democratic, doing away with the 
class idea and placing all the young 
on vantage ground. As the people 
become removed from the recent wat 
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and its protracted evils, they are giv- 
ing more attention and thought to the 
demands of our schools, realizing that 
as they are, so will be the homes, the 
churches, and the civilization. Pre- 
vious to the Rebellion they were 
much talked about, written about, 
freely discussed in public meetings, 
and visited to a larger extent than 
they have been since that war. May 
the time be brief before we get back 
to the old habits in this regard, and 
with the improved methods do the 
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best possible work for the rising gen- 
erations. 

Our schools are now graded 
throughout the town, thereby re- 
ducing the number of classes so as to 
give much more time to each recita- 
tion, and thus accomplishing more 
thorough work and gaining more 
satisfactory results. Steps are now 
in progress towards establishing an 
English high school. We have some 
three hundred and ninety children of 


eo 





school age in town, and out of this 
number, after having completed the 
grammar school branches, there 
should be enough to go on in their 
studies to make an efficient, working 
high school. At present, we have 
some twenty-five students who are 
pursuing branches beyond the gram- 
mar grade. 

This year Marlborough sends out 
thirteen young women who are en- 
gaged in teaching. In the past, she 
has furnished her quota of teachers, 
many of whom have become eminent 
educators in schools of all grades. 

The four different Christian de- 
nominations in town are earnestly at 
work, each in its own way and with 
its own methods, endeavoring to save 
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the lost, yet there is no conflict, 
though the creeds differ, for they 
seem to be moved by the spirit of the 
Master, agreeing to disagree wherein 
they cannot agree, thus bringing 
forth harmony of action. The differ- 
ent pulpits are giving the people in- 
tellectual and spiritual instruction. 
No longer does the church, but the 
life, make the Christian. 
Marlborough, being so near Keene, 
has not been overstocked with physi- 
cians. It never has had more than 
two really settled at any one time, 
and these have been of the same 
school and friendly, as the two are at 
present. No one doctor can suit 
everybody, any more than can a sin- 
gle minister. The memory of Doc- 
tors Batchelor, Richardson, Harring- 
ton, Merriam, and Smith, hold a 
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warm place in the hearts of those 
who knew them. 

This town has been, perhaps, more 
indebted to its manufacturing than to 
its agricultural interests. Its saws 
and planes, its looms and spindles, 
have been kept active for many 
years; they are humming still. It 
has long had a large number of supe- 
rior mechanics. The merchants from 
an early date have been, for the most 
part, reliable and enterprising men. 

The Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union has achieved signal vic- 
tories over the enemy of intemper- 
ance; this has been done without 
ostentatious display, but by patient 
and persistent effort. It seems to 
signify unflinching Christian work to 
the end. 

Odd Fellowship here holds a prom- 
inent position; by its deeds it has 
shown itself to be a worthy order. It 
certainly has remembered the sick, 
the widow, and the orphan. 

The grange here is also a potent 
auxiliary to the farmer; when prop- 
erly conducted, it brings to him inval- 
uable aid, inducing him to think and 
do, keeping abreast of the times. Its 
trend is in the right direction, as ex- 
hibited at the recent Cheshire county 
fair, which surpassed, in its display 
of fruits, vegetables, mercantile and 
fancy articles, horses, oxen, cows, 
young stock, horse-trotting, ox-draw- 
ing, bicycling, and coaching parade, 
any previous fair ever held in the 
county; and this was all done with- 
out cruelty to the animals, or any 
drunkenness or carousing. Let the 
grange live its principles, and it will 
prosper and do good. 

Several other secret orders sway 
their sceptres in the village, and, it is 
trusted, for the right. 
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The town has been heartily given 
to patriotism, as was made manifest 
at the opening of the Rebellion. 
With no small degree of pride, the 
post here holds the record that 
Marlborough was the first town of 
Cheshire county to respond to the 
call for men to put down the Re- 
bellion. Thomas L. White headed 
the list from our county to join the 
First New Hampshire regiment ; two 
others soon followed, James and John 
Totten. In the course of a few weeks, 
fifteen others enlisted for the Second 
New Hampshire regiment. In the 
autumn of ’61, eighteen more were 
added to the Sixth New Hampshire 
regiment; in '62, Marlborough sup- 
plied eighteen more soldiers as three 
years’ men ; in all, it sent ninety-eight 
soldiers to the war. It is right that 
the Grand Army men should be held 
in high esteem. Our elegant sol- 
diers’ monument of granite and metal 
is a deserving tribute to our “‘ braves’’ 
on earth and our ‘‘ braves’’ on high. 
Surely, the spirit of the fathers has 
descended upon the sons. 

Marlborough, during the Revolu- 
tionary period, was not slack in 
assuming her share of its hardships. 
Because of distance, she had no sol- 
diers in the Battles of Lexington and 
Concord, but she did have six men in 
the Battle of Bunker Hill; several of 
her citizens were in engagements 
around Quebec; five were ina New 
Hampshire regiment at Ticonderoga 
in 1776, and still five more the follow- 
ing year marched forth with others to 
meet General Burgoyne, as he came 
down from the north, and among 
these were Calvin Goodnow, Freder- 
ick Freeman, and Reuben McAllister. 
Draft after draft was made, and at the 
conclusion of the war, Marlborough 
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could count nearly one hundred of 
her men who had fought and bled for 
American liberty; in camp and field 
they proved themselves patriots and 
loyal soldiers. All honor to the 
Revolutionary heroes! 

Much romance and adventurous 
spirit must have been connected with 
the settlement of this town. It is 
difficult for us at present to conceive 
of it as once a dense wilderness, filled 
with the haunts of wild beasts, trav- 
ersed and hunted only by the savage 
Indian. Thus it was in 1761, when 
William Barker, a native of West- 
borough, Mass., found his way to 
Monadnock Grant, No. 5, lying just 
west of the mountain. It seems that 
he had purchased for a small sum, of 
the ‘‘ Masonian Proprietors,’’ one or 
more lots of a hundred acres each. 
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Settlements had already been made 
inland from Boston, as far as Win- 
chendon, Mass.; from this point on it 
was a dense forest. As we see in 
imagination this adventurer, with 
axe and gun in hand, with rations on 
his back, wending his way by guess 
through the lone woods, we can but 
feel that he had a deal of steel, grit, 
and determination in his make-up. 
As the town had been set off, it was 
in the form of a parallelogram, and 
his lot was in the southwest corner. 





After wandering some twenty miles, 
Mr. Barker found his allotment, 
pitched his camp, and soon com- 
menced to fell the trees for a clearing. 
He was on high ground, which is 
known at present as West hill in 
Troy. About the only greetings to 
him were the creaking of the trees, 
the cawing of the crows, the barking 
of the fox, and the growl of the bear. 
All the long day, it was toiling with 
odds against him; as evening came, 
it was sitting by the blaze of the pine 
knot, planning and hoping as to the 
future ; and during the night watches, 
he would often be awakened by the 
barking of wolves and the screech of 
the panther. Still, he persevered till 
his food began to fail him, and then 
he returned to his family, greatly en- 
couraged with the prospects ahead. 
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In the spring of 1764, he went back 
to his wild farm, and toiled away, 
building a log-house, and planting 
corn among the stumps. Now he 
was decided upon making this spot 
his future home. The rising of the 
sun gladdened his heart, and the 
glow of the evening sky brought 
cheer to his soul, for every day was 
hastening the time when his wife and 
children would share the blessings 
with him in his new abode. Joy 
filled his heart as he lost sight of self 
in doing for others. 

As the fall began to yellow the 
leaves, he is once more in Westbor- 
ough, making ready to return with 
his family to their new home. Their 
goods are being loaded into a cart; 
there is no display of furniture; they 
covet only what necessity demands. 
At early morn, the good-by is ten- 
derly spoken; Mrs. Barker and chil- 
dren are seated in the cart, and the 
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oxen are made fast to the pole, and 
the word is said, ‘‘ go,’’ and the first 
emigrant family to Monadnock, No. 
5, moves off with minglings of fear 
and hope. They find a passable road 
to Winchendon, but from that place 
on, it is being guided by marked 
trees, zigzagging hither and thither, 
fording streams; but finally they 
land at their new home, and what a 
home! Yes, a sweet home, for union 
of hearts was there, and an ambition 
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to make the wilderness smile like the 
rose. Hardships, indeed, were re- 
quired to settle Marlborough, but 
ample recompense did follow the 
heroic husband, wife, and their trio 
of children. 

Not long after this settlement, 
Isaac McAllister, whose wife was sis- 
ter to Mrs. Barker, purchased three 
lots of the ‘‘ Proprietors’’; the first 
was where S. H. McCollester now 
resides, the second was across the 
valley, where George H. Hill dwells, 
and the third, where Ed. C. Corey 
lives. His intention, after inspecting 
the lots, was to settle on the first, but 
through depreciation of money, he 
sold this and settled on the second, 
building a log-house, into which he 
moved his wife and four children, 
being some four miles from their 
nearest neighbor. Thus, in 1764-65, 
the Barker and McAllister families 
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comprised all the inhabitants of Mo- 
nadnock, No. 5. As Marlborough 
now is, Isaac McAllister was the first 
settler in it; his family had been in 
town but a short time before Dolly 
was born to them, being the first 
child born in the new settlement. In 
the course of a few years, Mr. McA\I- 
lister was forced, through loss and 
depreciation of money, to sell his 
second lot, and settle upon his third, 
where he lived, raising up a family of 
twelve children. 

The third settler in town was Silas 
Fife, of Bolton, Mass., who found 
his purchase in what is now Troy, 
and was after- 
wards known as 
the Deacon Ba- 
ker place. Young 
Fife was an ex- 
pert with his gun 
and rod, and did 
revel in catching 
game and _ fish. 
He kept an eye 





on the future, 
and so, as soon 
as convenient, he constructed a sub- 
stantial log-house, clearing up a 
patch of land round it, and planted 
it with corn and potatoes. When 
this was done, he returned to the 
place of his nativity, and was soon 
married to his first love, who had, 
while he was in the woods, been mak- 
ing ready for the joyous event. As 
the two were made one, they bid 
adieu to their friends, hastening their 
exit to their new home under the 
shadow of the Monadnock. 

In 1765, Benjamin Tucker and 
wife, with five sons and two daugh- 
ters, settled a short distance south of 
the site of the old meeting-house. 
He became famous for his common 


sense, and likeli- 
hood to hit the 
nail every time 
on the head. He 
was fortunate in 
locating near 
where the first 
highway in town 
was built, and 
his house became 
the first tavern. 
He was a character that the boys all 
liked, and whenever the ‘‘ Proprie- 
tors’? came to town, his house was 
patronized by them. Mr. Tucker 
was quite certain to have something 
to say in all public meetings. 

The same year, Daniel Goodnow 
and family came to town from Marl- 
borough, Mass., and settled near 
what is now a part of Troy. The 
most known of them is that they 
were of good stock, which has con- 
tinued to tell in their honor. 

The same year, came also Abel 
Woodward and family, settling on 
the place now occupied by Murray 
Fitch. Tradition says that Mr. 
Woodward set out the elm, which 





Walter L. Metcalf. 


has grown into such elegant, grand, 
and umbrageous proportions. 

In 1766, the first town meeting 
was held in the house of Isaac Mc- 
Allister. The principal business 
done was in taking steps to lay 
out a road from 
the Dublin line 
to Keene. The 
Orients built 
tombs for the 
dead, but the 
Occidents con- 
structed roads 
for the living. 





As soon as roads 
were built to 


Fred Mclintire. 
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feudal castles, they were supplanted 
by cathedrals. As Indian trails gave 
place to highways, the wigwam dis- 
appeared, and cottages soon fringed 
the roadsides. All along, the early 
settlers were building better than 
they knew. 

During 1767, the first sawmill in 
town was built somewhere near the 
confluence of the Meeting-house 
Pond outlet and the Baker brook. 
The same year, Jedediah Maynard 
built the first framed house, which 
is now a part of Ivory Gates’s 
home; also Abijah Tucker con- 
structed another on the site of the 
Congregational church edifice. 

Near the close of this year, the 
‘* Provincial Legislature’’ required a 
census of the town to be taken, 
which gave a total of ninety-three 





Clinton Collins. 


inhabitants. This shows a fair set- 
tlement to have been made in the 
dense wilderness in the short period 
of three years. During the follow- 
ing year a grist-mill was erected on 
the brook flowing from the Cum- 
mings pond, on a part of what is now 
the Richardson farm, which was the 
first one in town; no doubt, a saw- 
mill was connected with it. 

In 1769, steps were taken toward 
building a meeting-house. It was 
made binding on every owner of land 
to bear his share of the expense in 
this coveted enterprise. The work 
was achieved by willing hands and 





Summer Residence of Albert P. Frost 


united hearts in the course of a few 
years. At this time, sawmills were 
in demand; one was built on the 
outlet, close by the Cummings pond, 
by a Mr. Hunting; another, on the 
Roaring brook, by Bert Grimes; 
another, on the site of Deacon Levi 
A. Fuller’s present mill; and another 
on the Baker brook. In 1784, a grist- 
mill was put in operation by Phineas 
Farrar, near where was afterwards 
built the Forestall mill. About 1790, 
Samuel Collins built a grist-mill and 
a sawmill by the Glen falls, which 
were in operation as late as 1830. 
Near this time, Eliphalet Stone set 
in motion a fulling-mill and a sawmill 
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The R. F. Greeiey Residence 


on the outlet of the Stone pond. A 
little later, Josiah Fish built a card- 
ing and fulling-mill on the privilege 
where James Townsend’s woollen- 
mill is now. 

As the settlement progressed, new 
demands were made, and new man- 
ufacturing interests sprung up. A 
good grist- and flour-mill was soon 
started, where are now the Mon- 
adnock mills, by Charles Holman. 
Chairs and wagons were manufac- 
tured by Charles Gilbert and Silas 
McCollester in what is now Warren 
Richardson’s pailshop. Robert Car- 
penter started a pail shop in the Os- 
good Wiswell mill. Stilman Buss, 
who was a mechanical genius, estab- 
lished a flour-mill in what is now the 
Hart box shop, which became fa- 
mous throughout the county. Charles 





Buss inaugurated a gun and ma- 
chine-shop, at first on a small scale, 
which grew into a large establish- 
ment; he had a remarkably inven- 
tive mind. At length, Franklin R. 
Thurston opened a large blacksmith 
business, and his son Charles, nat- 
urally gifted, invented, with other 
things, a double knob screw and a 
sewing-machine of merit; the former 
was manufactured for years in the 
skate shop. 

In building up the village, prob- 
ably Asa Greenwood did more than 
any other man; he worked the stone 
quarry and built nearly all the stone 





The Frost Homestead. 


structures and many other buildings 
in the village. The water privilege 
gradually drew the business from the 
centre of the town to the harbor, 
bringing disappointment to some, and 
joy to others. In the early history of 
the town, the cobblers went from 
house to house to do shoemaking and 
repairing of harnesses, but, at length, 
the Davis shoe shop and the Wilkin- 
son harness shop were conspicuous. 

As the village prospered, the Con- 
gregational church was built, and, 
not long after, the Baptist church, 
and, later, the Universalist church. 
These recall the names, which are 
tenderly cherished, of Reverends Ly- 














J. R. Farnum. 


J. K. Southwick. 


Charles Ryan. 





Cyrus S. Moors. 
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man, Cummings, Fisher, Danforth, 
Record, Merrill, and Polk, with 
others, whose memories are sacred 
in many hearts; they were preachers 
and livers of the Word. 

The town was incorporated in 
1775-76, being named Marlborough 
Harbor. Other names were pro- 
posed, as Oxford, Salisbury, and 
Worcester, no doubt, because settlers 
hailed from these different towns. 

Before the incorporation, schools 
had been kept in private houses, but, 
after this, measures were adopted to 
have school-houses built. The first 
one was erected in what is now Rox- 
bury, near the Capron place, and the 
next one was built near the old meet- 
ing-house. The town was first di- 
vided into four districts ; as the popu- 
lation increased, school-houses multi- 
plied till there were eight school 
divisions. For many years, school- 
masters, only, were considered fit to 
teach, and they must be skilled in the 
use of the birch and ferule. To be- 
gin with, the text-books consisted of 
the Bible, the speller, catechism, and 
an occasional copy of Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. In 1778, the town raised the 
liberal sum of $500 for the support of 
the schools. Among the early set- 
tlers, it would appear that James 
Brewer and Isaac McAllister were 
particularly interested in the cause of 
education. Superintending school 
committees were first chosen in 1809, 
consisting of nine members. Among 
the early teachers, who were espe- 
cially successful, were Cyrus Frost, 
Benjamin Whitney, Levi Gates, 
Luther Wiswell, Lorin Frost, Stil- 
man Buss, Cyrus Stone, Jairus Col- 
lins, Atossa Frost, Cynthia Farrar, 
Hannah Jones, and those of more re- 
cent date were, S. H. McCollester, 
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L. Fairbanks. 





W. C. Adams. 
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Maria Wakefield, Harriet Holman, 
Julia Wakefield, Joseph Shattuck, 
Ellen and Eliza Stone, Ellen Her- 
rick, Frances and 
with many others. 


Alice Lawrence, 
Now, the pros- 
perity of Marlborough is due in no 
small degree to the public schools 
and those teachers who have wrought 


faithfully in them. Great honor is 
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taken to make up Troy and Roxbury, 
and smaller portions have been taken 
off, or added, to 
church wants. 
town is 


meet school and 
The surface of the 
strikingly diversified with 
hills and valleys; some parts are 
wondrously picturesque and roman- 
tic. It is surprising that, within an 
area of thirteen thousand acres, there 





Webb's Quarry. 


due the teachers, who have earnestly 
labored for the welfare of the town. 
Let their names be so enshrined in 
the memories of the citizens as to live 
when the granite of the hills shall 
have dissolved into dust. 
Marlborough, as first laid out, as 
already stated, was twelve by eight 


miles square, boundaries running 
nearly north and south, east and 
west. A part of the original lot was 


should be such a display of highlands 
and lowlands, of forests and clear- 
ings. Truly, nature has bestowed 
upon it many of her choicest charms, 
attractive beauties, and stirring sub- 
limities. 

Its geologic formation is made up 
largely of primitive rock; its out- — 
cropping ledges are composed of 
granite, percolated frequently with 
veins of quartz. The drift, or loose 
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Geerge D. Webb. 


formation, consists of silicate and 
vegetable products. The deposits 
give evidence of glacial, aqueous, 
and iceberg action. The grooves cut 
into the ledges and the pot-holes give 
assurance of long-continued water 
action. The minerals consist mainly 
of granite, gneiss, white and rose 
quartz, feldspar, mica, beryl, garnets, 
and plumbago. Quarrying gneiss 
has become an important industry in 
town. The sedimentary deposits are 
made up of sand, clay, and peat, 
making a soil well calculated for 
grazing. 

The farms, being properly culti- 
vated, yield good crops of Indian 
corn, oats, potatoes, rye, beans, and 
barley. All who are tilling after 
modern methods, 
science of agriculture, are learning 
that farming is no humbug, but is 
certain to result in good buildings, 
productive fields, sleek stock, and 
independent living. 

Its climate is favorable to health 
and long life, as is made manifest 
from the fact that some twenty-five 
persons in town are on the other 
side of threescore and fifteen years. 


guided by the 


The inhabited portions are 
from ten to thirteen hundred 
feet above the sea, so that 
the hottest days in summer 
are seldom sultry, and the 
coldest in winter are not 
often ten degrees below zero. 
It is true that the winters 
here are long, and the snow 
is likely to be deep, yet the 
people, I think, do not suf- 
fer from the climate anything 
as they doin Michigan, South 
Carolina, London, or Rome. 
Since about one third of the 
surface is growing forests, 
unquestionably this has much to do 
in tempering the atmosphere in hot 
and cold weather. 

The principal forest trees are pine, 
oak, beech, birch, hemlock, poplar, 
cherry, basswood, and spruce. The 
fruit trees are apple, pear, plum, 
cherry, and peach. The natural 
fruits consist of the strawberry, blue- 
berry, blackberry, raspberry, and 
cranberry. The flora is very full; 
the botanist finds a large variety of 
plants, all the way from delicate 
mosses and ferns to Alpine flowers 
on the top of the Monadnock. 

Four ponds are within the town 
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limits, varying from half to a mile 
long, and from a third to three 
fourths of a mile wide. They are 
beautiful bodies of water, and were 
they in Scotland or Italy, how they 
would have been sought after by 
poets and lovers of nature! A fairer 
lake of water cannot be found than 
the Stone pond. These bodies of 
water abound in fish, as pickerel, 
perch, dace, eels, and pouts. 

The land is intersected by many 
streams; the largest is the Minni- 
wawa, which warbles and sings as it 
runs over the stones and down the 


declivities. Its Glenn falls, near the 





Luke Knowltor 


upper end of the village, are enchant- 
ing and sublime in high water. 

If bears, wolves, and deer were 
common when the early settlers came 
here, they have all disappeared, leav- 
ing only traditions of their feats and 
cruelty. Within the remembrance of 
some living, beavers and minks were 
numerous, but are now seldom seen. 
Foxes are plentiful, having great 
fondness for our hills and dales; as 
civilization trenches upon them, they 
appear to advance in cunning and 
shrewdness. Woodchucks hold their 
forts as of old; in spite of guns, dogs, 
and traps, their stock has not dimin- 
ished. Rabbits and conies frequent 
the glades and pineries. Striped, 
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Residences of Fred E. Adams and J. W. Lawrence. 


red, and gray squitrels sport in the 
walls, the orchards, and woods. We 
are often apprized that hedgehogs 
and skunks are around, for they are 
not bashful in imparting their influ- 
ence to friend and foe. Rats and 
mice give frequent assurance that 
their race is not yet run. Hawks 
whistle and crows caw as they did 
when the whoop of the Indian and 
the bark of the wolf echoed among 
the hills and vales. Some seasons, 
pigeons flock to the fields and forests ; 
ducks swim the ponds spring and 
fall; partridges drum the logs and 
whir through the thickets, and owls 
hoot as they did when the sound of 
the first axe rung inthe woods. The 
robin, the oriole, the bluebird, the 
phebe, the lark, the woodpecker, the 
bobolink, the ground-bird, the hair- 
bird, the king-bird, kinglets, hum- 
ming-birds, snowbirds, kingfishers, 
nightingales, night-hawks, and whip- 
poor-will, are with us every year, at 
different seasons, to afford us change 
and enchantment. 

The town, at its incorporation, had 
not far from two hundred inhabitants, 
and now it has sixteen hundred and 
ninety-five; while its growth has not 
been rapid, for the most part, it has 
been healthful. It has sent twelve 
through college; produced eight 
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Stone Pond and Monadnock, 


clergymen, five physicians, three law- 
yers, some seventy-five teachers, and 
many successful business men and 
noble women. If the children still 
continue to rise up, calling their 
fathers blessed, making their places 
more than good, it will prosper and 
increase in numbers, in schools, 
churches, and pleasant homes. It 
has now some four hundred dwell- 
ings, eighty farms, besides gardens 
and patches tilled, fifteen manufac- 
tories in operation, ten mercantile 
establishments, two blacksmith shops, 
two meat markets, a printing-office, a 
hotel, a bakery, a skate shop, three 
sawmills, a grist-mill, two pail shops, 
a sash and door shop, and a mill for 
getting out chair and hard wood lum- 
ber. Marlborough, with its natural 
advantages, will continue to grow, if 
the present and future generations 
are loyal to temperance, industry, the 
cause of education, and the Christian 
church. 

It is sad that here, as well as else- 


where, some of the sons, with all the 
advantages of the present age, are 
not making their fathers’ places good. 
Such are not building up, but tearing 
down; instead of beautifying, they 
are defacing the place of their birth, 
and are casting waste and mildew 
upon their native town, on which the 
All-good has showered richest bene- 
dictions. Let the moral and relig- 
ious tone be elevated, and it will be 
sought after, not only in the summer 
for its mountain, its diversified 
beauty and sublimity, but by seekers 
after permanent settlements. Let the 
people so think and act as to impart 
confidence, and it will be sought 
after for its delightful landscapes and 
healthfulness, but more for its soul 
beauty and mental lustre. On the 
right conditions, the town can quad- 
ruple its population, living better, 
becoming far more cultured and en- 
terprising, doing vastly more good, 
and best of all, growing in capacity 
to enjoy more and more life. 


BY ARTIST’S FALL. 
By Gordon Hall Gerould. 


Here no voice of storm-torn sea, 
Here no river roars to me. 
Only sound of waters free, 
Dancing down all mad with glee. 
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\ PHONOGRAPHIC PHANTASY. 


By Francis Dana. 


darkness of the garden. 

“But letters,” said the 
deep, stroug voice, in a 
good-natured growl of 
its own, ‘‘ /e//ers, you know, are such 
a nuisance !”’ 

“If you call my letters a nui- 
sance,—’’ said the clear, gentle 
voice. Something in its emphasis 
suggested a lift of the chin beneath 
and a little jutting out of the lower 
lip, and doubtless it would have said 
much more on the subject, but the 
other made haste to justify itself. 

‘Oh! no, Donnie; you know I 
never meant ‘haf! Why the very 
sight of your pretty writing on an 


’ 





envelope 
aarys : D4 

Then you mean what is quite as 

bad—or worse 





yes, worse!’’ the 
soft voice decided, after a pause. 
‘*You mean that you find it a nui- 


sance to write to me. Well, you 
need n’t take the trouble.’’ 
‘*Don!’”’ 


‘*Then, please, what do you mean, 
Thomas? Much of anything?”’ 
‘‘Only,’’ said the voice called 


Thomas, quite humbly, ‘‘that de- 


lightful as letters, particularly our 


letters, always are, real, live talk is 
better.’’ 

‘Real, live talk,’’ said the gentler 
voice, reflectively. “By which, I sup- 
pose you mean animated conversa- 
tion? Y-e-s, Tom, it Aas its advan- 


’ 


tages.’ 





‘One of which, Donnie, I mean 
to take now.”’ 

‘*Stop! don’t!’’ cried the other, 
in a well-selected tone of severity, 
yet not without evident glee. ‘‘Oh, 
dear!”’ 

‘*Meaning me?”’ 

‘No, not meaning you. There,’’ 
with a cheery sigh that must have 
been drawn through a smile, ‘‘ now 
you may go, and I believe you may 
make up your mind to put up with 
letters, and feel blest, if you get any, 
after all you have—said!”’ 

“T won't! Now, Donnie, just think 
of the advantage of my being able to 
hear your voice every day. Shan’t 
I? Think how much better I shall 
work for it; how it will drive off the 
blues; and how the glad thoughts 
will come tripping in at the sound of 
it, and bring happiness with them! 
O Donnie!’’ 

‘‘And of my being able to hear 
yours!” said the feminine voice, with 
selfish enthusiasm. ‘‘I can hardly 
resist the temptation, but, O Tom, 
Mamma and Elaine would zever let 
me.’ 

‘* Always ‘Mamma and Elaine!’’’ 
Here the growl grew rather savage. 
‘“Need n't ask ’em. Needn't tell 
‘em! What have ‘Mamma and 
Elaine’ to do with it? They needn’t 
listen.’’ 

‘‘ As if they would!’ indignantly. 
‘*But if I had such a thing without 
telling them, Tom, it would be de- 
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ceiving them, and I should feel so 
awfully guilty. Besides—they ’d find 
it out.’’ 

‘*Then they would n't be deceived, 
would they? Look here, Don,— 
you're of age,—you ’ve a right to 
do as you please in things that con- 
cern you only. Don, if you don’t 
assert yourself now and then,—if you 
allow yourself to be dictated to,—’’ 

‘*Not by you, Tom, at all events,” 
said the gentle voice, very quietly. 
‘“You see, Tom,” after a moment’s 
silence, “I can assert myself a little.” 

“Yes, you can. I beg your par- 
don. But ought / to be the on/y one 
against whom you can hold your 
own—the on/y one you can answer 
back ?”’ 

The deep voice made the most of 
this question and said it feelingly, in 
an injured tone, but seemed to win 
no sympathy. 

‘*Tf you don’t like it, Tom,’’ was 
the mild reply, ‘‘ you can do without, 
you know.”’ 

‘“*T do like it,’’ with sudden meek- 
ness. 

‘““Very well. Now, if the tumult 
of your thoughts has_ subsided, 
Thomas, I will say that Mamma and 
Elaine are zof unkind, as you always 
seem to think—but they simply can’t 
realize that I am grown up. How 
can they? I can hardly have seemed 
perceptibly older to them on any one 
day than on the day before—can I? 
And so things have gone on, and no 
special time has come when there 
seemed to be a reason for any change 
in their treatment of me.’’ 

“Give ’em a reason, Don, and 
stick to it.’’ 

‘** But if I were to arise in the dig- 
nity of my majority and remind them 
that the law emancipated me two 
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years ago, and that their behavior to 
me is—what 's the word ?”’ 

‘* Outrageous.”’ 

‘* Nonsense! It’s two Latin words 
—you know what they are—not /n/ra 
dig—but—"’ 

** Sui generis? Horribile dictu ?"’ 

‘* No—ulira vires. If I told them 
all that, they ’d only be very much 
astonished, and deeply grieved at 
what they’d call my ‘rebellious 
spirit—’ ’’ 

‘* Did they get that out of Milton ?’’ 

‘‘—-Much more hurt than I am by 
continuing to be brought up at the 
advanced age of which you are so 
very polite as to keep reminding me, 
Tom—but they would n’t understand. 
How could they? So you’)! not find 
fault with them or with me 
please say no more about it.”’ 

‘* Well, I must respect your loyalty 
to them—which is like you—but 
you'll never persuade me that it 
does n’t hurt you to be treated like a 
child.”’ 

‘* Now, my dear boy, if they were 
really unkind, as you say, would they 
have allowed our engagement? ’’ 

‘* Why, how could they prevent it ? 
You 're of a—’’ 

‘*Stop! Don’t say that again! ’’ 

“All right, Donnie. But you are, 
you know.”’ 





Tom, 


‘*They saw it was for my happi- 
ness, and they have really said very 
little against it, that is,’’ with a care- 
ful regard for the truth, ‘‘ much less 
than they migh?¢ have said.’’ 

‘* Sweet of ’em—horribly sweet! ’’ 
said the growl, and melted into a 
persuasive murmur as it continued, 
‘*But, Don, about my suggestion ?’’ 

‘* How obstinate you are. I have 
told you four times, that Mamma—’’ 
‘* I scraped up every dollar I could 
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and bought them, feeling sure that 
you would be willing. It took about 
all I had.’’ 

‘* How absurd of you!”’ 

A door opened from the house, be- 
hind the garden, and a not inconsid- 
erable feminine presence stood there 
in the light and spoke, ‘‘ Dorothea! 
You must not stay out there in the 
night air. Come in at once.’’ 

‘* Yes, Mamma!—’’ and the door 
shut. 

‘*T had set my feart on it, so,’’ 
said the deep voice again, in a tone 
that made it seem probable that what- 
ever ‘‘it’’ might be, it was a hard 
substance, and had sorely bruised 
that delicate organ. 

The maiden’s mind suddenly 
veered, as maiden’s minds may and 
will. 

‘*So have I, Tom. Yes—I will 
have the thing and use it, though it 
will seem uncanny, and I shall surely 
be found out, besides. I promise—’’ 

Again the door opened. 

‘* Dorothea! How many times must 
you be told to come in ?’’ 

“I’m coming, Elaine! Good 
night, Tom—and—good by, Tom! 
Will there be plenty of directions so 
I shall know how ?’’ 

‘Plenty, it’s simple. Good by, 
Donnie! ’’ 

** Good by, Tom!’ 

** Good by !”’ 

A pretty, slender figure tripped out 
of the darkness and in at the door, 
which, closing harshly, shut in the 
maiden and the light from a tall man, 
who left the garden and walked slow- 
ly away, after looking back at the 
house as he went. 

‘‘T hate to leave her to those 
two!’’ said he, grumbling, now, 
without restraint. ‘‘ That sort of 


’ 


thing is hard enough even for chil- 
dren, but to a woman as sensitive as 
poor Donnie, it must be torture! ”’ 

‘That sort of thing’’ meant what 
is technically known as ‘‘ nagging.”’ 

‘‘Mamma’”’ and ‘“‘ Elaine,’’ that is 
to say, Mrs. Tremlett and her elder 
daughter, had never thought of relax- 
ing that strict supervision and ab- 
solute authority over the younger, 
which might have been good for her 
as a little girl, but could only be irk- 
some and mortifying to a woman of 
twenty-three. 

Gordon, the owner of the discon- 
tented voice, felt this sorely, more 
even than Dorothea, for he saw, as 
she could not, that perpetual re- 
straint, fault-finding, and ordering, 
were wearing her out—that the two 
ladies who loved her were gently de- 
priving her of all rest and comfort 
and peace. 

He knew that the only way by 
which he could rescue his damsel in 
distress was to marry her and make 
her mistress of a home of her own. 

But this, he acknowledged to him- 
self, as he walked away that night, 
was a vague and distant project. 

However, an uncle, who dwelt and 
prospered in Chicago, had written to 
him, offering him a position there. 

He was to set out on the morrow 
to meet that beneficent but unknown 
relative, and, as he looked forward, 
anticipation of new scenes and hope 
of better fortune drove away all his 
sorrows, except that shade of becom- 
ing despondency in which no man 
who has just bidden his lady-love 
good by for an unknown time should 
ever be lacking. 

‘*You are very imprudent, Doro- 
thea,’’ said Mrs. Tremlett, as her 
daughter came in. 
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‘It is so damp in the garden,’’ 
said Elaine. 

‘‘And you have so lately recovered 
from a cold,’’ said Mrs. Tremlett. 

“Really,” said Elaine, “you are al- 
ways running risks, Dorothea. This 
morning, Mamma, she was out in the 
dewy grass with no more protection 
for her feet than those thin boots, 
which are only meant for indoors.’’ 

‘‘How very careless! You ought 
to have told me you wished to go, 
Dorothea, and I should have made 
you put on something more substan- 
tial—if I had allowed you to go at all. 
You will ruin your health. To-night 
you have been sayiug good by to Mr. 
Gordon, I suppose ? ”’ 

‘Yes, Mamma.’’ 

‘‘He goes to Chicago to-morrow, 
then ?’’ 

‘* Yes, Mamma.’’ 

‘‘He did not seem elated at the 
prospect, when he made his farewell 
call on us this afternoon.’’ 

‘*T hope he ’ll be successful,’’ said 
Elaine. ‘‘ But for some reason he 
doesn’t seem the kind of man who 
ever will succeed. It’s a pity—a 
great pity!’”’ 

‘** Indeed it is,’’ said Mrs. Trem- 
lett, mournfully. ‘‘ I feel about him 
just as you do, Elaine. I have no 
objection to-him, personally, but he 
is essentially unpractical. I am al- 
ways in the most painful doubt as to 
whether I did my duty in permitting 
you to become engaged to him, Doro- 
thea. If you had only told him to 
wait, my child; and if he is as good 
a young man, and as devoted to you 
as he seems, he would have waited 
till his prospects improved, and left 
you free, meanwhile. But a long en- 
gegement is so trying, and so seldom 
amounts to anything in the end.’’ 
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‘*Donnie never cou/d look beyond 
the gratification of the moment's 
wish,’’ said Elaine. 

‘*T’m content to wait,’’ said Doro- 
thea, cheerily. 

‘““Well, you’ll have contentment 
enough, then, I fear, poor child.’’ 

‘“*IT don’t see how he ever can 
marry,’’ said Mrs. Tremlett. 

‘“‘And when he can, he’ll very 
likely change his mind,’’ said Elaine, 
‘*not that it seems as if one could, 
but I know of so many cases where 
that has happened. As Mamma 
says, Dorothea, long engagements 
are very apt to end so.’’ 

‘*Ours won't,’’ said the maiden, 
with the courage of her convictions. 

‘* Why Dorothea! What a /emper 
you ’re in to-night,’’ said her mother, 
with a grieved look. “Such brusque, 
unpleasant answers! Well, dear, you 
have my fondest hopes and prayers. 
‘Hope deferred’—you know. You 
have really a worn look already, and 
I am very anxious about you, in- 
deed.’’ 

If by any chance it occurred to 
Dorothea, that her mother had trans- 
posed cause and effect, and that if 
less anxiety were lavished upon her 
the ‘‘ worn look’’ might give place to 
comparative cheerfulness of expres- 
sion, she didnot say so, but smiled, 
rather plaintively. 

‘* You need n't be worried, Mamma, 
dear. I shall do very well, I’m sure.’’ 

‘*But, truly, Dorothea, you are 
quite pale and seem tired out. I 
think, Mamma, she ought to go to 
bed at once, and have a good night’s 
rest,’’ said Elaine. 

With which suggestion, Dorothea, 
having been benevolently goaded to 
the verge of madness, not unwillingly 
complied. 
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Early on the morning of the next 
day, there came to the house a box, 
which she contrived to have smug- 
gled up, unseen, to her room. 

When Gordon had arrived at Chi- 
cago and had talked with the uncle 
who was his hope, he found his pros- 
pects more definite, but likely to take 
so long in being realized that he felt 
that one might almost as well be with- 
out any prospects, and the sport and 
plaything of mere possibilities. 

The uncle proposed to put him at 
the head of an Eastern branch of his 
extensive business—iron, I think, but 
it doesn’t matter—so soon as he 
should be fit to hold the position. 

The system by which such fitness 
could only (from the uncle's point of 
view) be obtained seemed likely to 
to take up a large part, if not the 
whole, of the nephew’s earthly exis- 
tence. The uncle, in business, was 
a devout evolutionist. 

His idea was to start Gordon in the 
lowest stage of his cosmos, and evolve 
him through every department of the 
business which might afterwards 
come under his supervision, until, by 
natural process and without forcing, 
he should become an able and fully- 
equipped superintendent. 

‘* But,’’ said Gordon, ‘‘I shall be 
an elderly man before I am in a fairly 
good place.’’ 

‘*T prefer elderly men in my fairly 
good places,’’ said the uncle. ‘‘ They 
have, as a rule, better heads. But 
don’t let me influence you. I offer 
the chance. You can take it, or 
leave it.’’ 

Gordon took it. 

It condemned him to a long exile 
from Dorothea—but the maz within 
him said, ‘‘ Better be earning your 
own living, even if you have to give 
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her up, than be engaged to her with 
no prospect of supporting even your- 
self, much less both.’’ 

‘*'Then,’’ said the uncle, ‘‘I shall 
start you as a night watchman in the 
works. It is a place that requires no 
brains, no knowledge, or ability,— 
just the thing for you to begin with, 
young man.”’ 

So Thomas, the germ, took form as 
Thomas, the night watchman, and, 
as such, made hourly rounds of the 
works, passing the interstices of time 
in a small room, built with a view to 
such discomfort as might tend to pro- 
duce the insomnia which is a watch- 
man’s first duty, and furnished with 
a table, a hard, uncompromising 
chair, a lamp in a swinging bracket, 
a small mirror, and a clock with a 
loud, impressive, censorious manner 
of ticking and striking. 

One midnight, when Gordon was 
thus fulfilling his not too delightful 
destiny, the uncle, at home in bed, 
opened his eyes, and, at the call of 
his awakened mind, his thoughts 
came scudding back from their 
dream-winged flight to their usual 
occupation—the iron business. 

‘* Now I wonder,”’ said he, ‘‘ what 
that young fellow is at, at this mo- 
ment? Bet he thinks he has a soft 
snap down there with nothing to do 
and no one to watch him do it. 
Wonder if he’s asleep? Half a mind 
to go and see—if it ain’t a-raining.”’ 

He got up and looked out of the 
window. It was raining. That de- 
cided him, for if ever there was an 
obstinate old gentleman, it was this 
uncle of Gordon’s. 

‘*T will go down! ’’ said he. 

So he dressed, went down stairs, 
and out; hailed a hack, and was 
soon rattling along toward the works. 
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He alighted near them, walked the 
rest of the way, let himself in at his 
private door, and, assisted by the 
overshoes he wore, went noiselessly 
down the long passage that led to 
the watchman’s room. There he 
heard a voice, and stopped to listen. 
The voice was sweet and clear, with 
gentle modulations, and with a pe- 
culiar something in its tone which 
might have impressed a less practical 
and more psychical uncle as being a 
little unearthly. 

‘“‘_-a constant joy and delight to 
me,’’ it was saying, ‘‘but, O Tom, 
I’m so afraid they will find it out, 
and I feel so guz/ty about it—not that 
it’s wrong—but I know I ought 
to tell them; and, yet, if I did, they 
would perhaps take it away.’’ 

‘* What on earth?’’ said the uncle, 
and paused for a reply. 

‘“At such times,’’ the voice said 
sweetly, ‘‘ it seems as if we were to- 
gether, Tom.’’ 

‘**It certainly has that aspect,’’ the 
uncle thought. ‘‘Now, what the 
deuce does that young rascal mean 
by making love down here at this 
time of night?” 

The voice went on with its pretty 
monologue. What it said was fla- 
vored with that extreme sweetness 
that young folk much in love are 
said to be able to enjoy ad infinitum, 
but which cloys with persons in a 
normal condition, like the uncle and 
ourselves. It infuriated the uncle,— 
the reader shall be spared. 

“She’s making love to him. P’r’aps, 
poor wretch, he can’t help himself. 
Some designing woman, maybe, who 
knows he’s my nephew, and thinks 
he’s well off, and means to trap him 
into marriage. ‘Taint one of the 
type-writers; don’t know the voice.’’ 
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Here, however, Tom was heard, 
in reply to a particularly affectionate 
speech, to say with fervor, ‘‘ My own, 
own darling!” 

“That’s my precious young scally- 
wag himself,’’ said the uncle, and, 
having stood long in a draughty pas- 
sage on a damp night, and being 
overcome with pent-up emotions, 
sneezed. 

The voices stopped. The uncle 
made a rush for the door, which 
opened upon him, and disclosed Tom 
standing alone. 

‘**Who are you? Come in out of 
that!’’ cried the watchman, seizing 
his relative by the collar, with a 
mighty grip, and pulling him into 
the light. ‘‘Why—my dear Uncle! 
Is this you?”’ 

“Don’t ‘dear Uncle’ me’ You 
scamp! Where — well—really —I— 
this is very surprising!’’ 

‘“Yes, sir,’’ said Tom, looking 
more amused than the circumstances 
seemed to warrant. 

The uncle looked about him high 
and low, and as he looked, his amaze- 
ment grew upon him, and his stare 
became blank to the likeness of im- 
becility. He and Tom were alone 
together. It was quite impossible 
that any one else could have been 
in the room while the voice was 
speaking, for no one could have 
passed out unseen. He looked out 
of the window; no possible exit there 
—a sheer brick wall descending some 
fifty feet into a trench. He looked 
at the walls and ceiling, at the floor 
—there was no outlet. 

‘*‘Good heavens, Tom!’’ said the 
uncle, staring harder than ever. 

Tom dutifully offered him the hard 
chair, which he accepted in a dazed 
manner. ‘‘ Look here, Tom,’’ said 
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he ‘‘do I—the fact is, I had a very 
tiresome day of it yesterday—and— 
I’m just out of bed, and—sleepy, you 
know—now do I look as if I were— 
in short, do you see anything the 
matter with me?’’ 

Gordon, by way of answer, handed 
him the mirror. He looked, with 
serious misgivings, at his startled 
image, with its wide eyes and its 
scant hair on end, and presently 
said : 

‘Tom, I thought I’d come down 
and see how you were getting on. 
I naturally—take an interest in my 
own sister’s own son, you know. 
Glad to find you doing so well, and 
now I think I’ll go back to bed. 
I’m getting—’’ Here the uncle 
stopped and looked up, with a light 
of sudden intelligence dawning upon 
his face. 

‘*T see it now, you young dog! 
I begin to catch on! You needn't 
ask what I mean, sir, or look inno- 
cent! You heard me coming, and 
thought you’d have the joke your 
way, eh? Well, sir, you ve done it! 
You ’re the best ventriloquist I ever 
heard! I could have sworn I heard 
a girl in here talking to you. I’d 
swear it now, if it wasn't impossi- 
ble.”’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ said Tom, ‘‘there’s 
been no one here but ourselves. 
I’m not a ventriloquist. You did 
hear a voice.”’ 

Tom lifted a newspaper from the 
table, and his uncle saw what had 
escaped him in his search for trap- 
doors and fugitives—a phonograph. 
He contemplated it in silence awhile, 
and then turned to Gordon. 

‘* Young man,’’ said he, ‘‘ it seems 
I have been listening to a private 
conversation of the most delicate de- 
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scription. Asa stranger to the tran- 
saction, I apologize. As your em- 
ployer, I want to know why in thun- 
der you waste your time—which is 
my time—making love to that at- 
tractive but idiotic machine (for, to 
judge from what it says, I call it a 


fool), and how do you think you’re 


to do my work and play with toys 
at the same time? 77s ain’t a 
nursery !”? 

‘“‘Tll tell you when I get back, 
sir,’’ said Tom; ‘‘time for my hourly 
round,’’ and he sought a refuge for 
his blushes in the outer darkness, 
while the old gentleman, left to 
himself, grinned and chuckled and 
rubbed his chin. 

‘“That’s the worst case of spoons 
7 ever saw. The idea of having to 
bottle up a girl’s conversation and 
pack it around the country! Now, 
I suppose, if the truth was known, 
he’s got a lock of her hair in every 
pocket. Well—well—well—I haven't 
forgotten—a man has to go through 
that stage. The girl had a sweet 
voice! Well, we’ll see; we'll see!” 

And then he fell into a reverie, 
which lasted until Gordon came in, 
when he resumed his severely busi- 
ness-like air. 

‘* Well, sir, have you found time to 
make up an explanation ?”’ 

‘‘The explanation, sir, is simple 
enough—’’ 

‘“T 'll de¢ it’s simple,’’ said the un- 
cle, with feeling, ‘‘ simple as Simple 
Simon himself.’’ 

‘* You see,’’ said Gordon, ‘‘ there's 
a girl at home who promised to marry 
me, and I thought, as we should be 
parted a long time, that it would be 
pleasant for us to hear each other 
speak, now and then—and so—’’ 

‘‘And so you proceeded to spend 
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money on costly toys. I see. You 
say you don’t intend to be married 
at once ?’’ 

‘*T don’t see much chance of it.’’ 

‘‘Neither do I. Perhaps she 
would n’t marry a night watchman ?’’ 

‘* She certainly would—this one 
but I don’t mean to have her marry 
one, not till he’s better fixed.’’ 

**She ’ll have a long time to wait, 
Tom. Now I suppose you ’ve a pic- 
ture of her handy. Eh? If you can't 
go without her voice you surely can’t 
without her likeness.’’ 

Tom showed him a photograph: a 
sweet, sensible face with large, dark 
eyes a little sad, and masses of wavy 
hair. 

‘* Well—well—”’ said the uncle, 
more pleasantly than he had spoken 
before. ‘‘It’s a lovely face and a 
sweet voice, Tom Gordon. A sweet 
voice, even if it does talk nonsense. 
Perhaps, if I were a girl and talking 
into a phonograph for the benefit of a 
good-for-nothing young fellow hun- 
dreds of miles away—why, perhaps, 
I should talk nonsense myself. You 
each have a machine and send each 
other the slips, or rolls, or whatever 
they use in phonographs, eh?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

‘* Well, that may be folly, but its 
enterprise! No one can say it ain't 
enterprise! Hm! Well! Just mind 
you don’t forget to make your 
rounds, and, as for this thing, you 
ought to keep it at your lodging.’’ 

‘‘The walls are very thin in the 
tenement where I hang out. All my 
neighbors could hear everything Don 
—er—the phonograph—said.’’ 

‘All right,” said the old gentle- 
man, ‘‘ I suppose you ’Il have to keep 
it here, then. Good night! ” 

‘* Mamma,” said Elaine, one morn- 
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ing, to Mrs. Tremlett, ‘‘ I have found 
out something that I think you really 
ought to know. Something, I regret 
to say, about Dorothea.” 

‘*Dorothea—why what—explain 
yourself, Elaine—tell me at once!” 
noticed those queer 
little packages Dorothea has been re- 
ceiving by mail? ’’ 





‘** You have 


‘“They have given me some anx- 
iety, Elaine. I have intended to ask 
her about them, but thought it better 
to give her the opportunity of telling 
me about them of her own accord, as 
she ought.’’ 

‘‘I have discovered what they are, 
Mamma. This morning I was pass- 
ing Dorothea’s room, only a few min- 
utes ago; the door was a little ajar. I 
heard what astonished me so that I 
the 
room which was certainly not Doro- 
thea’s, and which I should have said 


stood and listened—a voice in 


—if had not frown that he was away 
and that no one but Dorothea could 
possibly be in the room—was Mr. 
Thomas Gordon's.”’ 

‘““Why, Elaine, 
mean ?’’ 

‘*T peeped in, and there was Doro- 
thea grinding away at a phonograph ! 
I sent her on an errand at once, with- 
out giving her time to put it away, 
and guilty enough she looked. No 
wonder. The idea of deceiving us in 
I call the whole perform- 


” 


what do you 


this way. 
ance most improper ! 

‘* To think that a daughter of mine 
could behave so!’’ said Mrs. Trem- 
lett. 

Neither of the ladies stopped for a 
moment to consider ow Dorothea 
had done wrong. They simply took 
it for granted that it was her duty to 
let them know all about her affairs, 
and that whatever she did without 
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consulting them was wrong aé initio. 
This gave rise to a feeling of offense, 
which was greatly emphasized by the 
idea of the sound of the voice of Mr. 
Thomas Gordon in Dorothea’s room, 
—a not unnatural, though totally 
unreasonable feeling, from which a 
properly cultivated sense of the ridic- 
ulous would have saved them. 

Mrs. Tremlett, deeply grieved, went 
at once to her younger daughter’s 
room, and found the obnoxious in- 
strument on the table; beside it, sev- 
eral little cylinders, each with its 
number on a bit of paper neatly 
pasted to the edge, and a paper of 
directions lying open on a chair. 

‘*No. 1” was in the phonograph, 
for Elaine had broken in upon a very 
early stage of ‘Tom's discourse. Mrs. 
Tremlett hesitated a moment, looked 
at the directions that lay at hand, 
locked herself into the room, and 
began to grind out utterances. She 
started nervously as she heard Tom 
Gordon's familiar tones, but kept 
bravely on. 

It was an uncanny thing—this pro- 
duction of the very voice and words 
of a man who was so far away—and 
to her old-fashioned mind seemed 
almost wrong—a dealing with strange 
powers, and very like raising a spirit. 

The novelty and strangeness of it 
all so occupied her mind that she 
never once thought that her act was 
tantamount to reading a letter meant 
for another, or listening at a keyhole, 
and presently she became so inter- 
ested in what the instrument was say- 
ing that she forgot everything else. 

‘‘—-prospects are not all that could 
be wished.”’ 

‘*T should think not, indeed,” said 
Mrs. Tremlett. 

‘* Now, Donnie there is one thing,” 
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said the phonograph very gravely, 
‘‘about which I must beg you this 
once to hear me, though you have 
refused so often.” 

‘*Glad she has the grace to refuse 
him something,’’ said her mother. 

‘It is about your treatment at 
home.” 

‘* Well, I zever/” said Mrs. Trem- 
lett, bridling in a manner that must 
have reduced Tom to sudden silence 
had he been present otherwise than 
vocally, but which had no effect on 
the impassive instrument of speech. 
‘* Treatment, indeed! What next?’’ 

‘‘T know, dear,” said the phono- 
graph, ‘‘that I cannot speak unless 
you will let me,—but please hear me 
this time. You say—and for your 
sake it hurts me sorely—that you 
feel guz/ty in using your phonograph ; 
that your mother and sister would 
not like it, and might not allow it; 
and that it seems to you deceitful to 
use it without their knowledge and 
consent. 

‘*Ts it not a sad state of things that 
you cannot do an action that is right 
in itself—an action whose only conse- 
quence is to give us both great pleas- 
ure in a perfectly proper way—with- 
out feeling guilty? 

‘‘Are you so nagged and brow- 
beaten, Donnie, that you, a woman 
grown, dare not assert your right to 
do as you please in what concerns no 
one but yourself? Is it right that 
you should be deprived of all choice, 
in ruling your own life? 

‘‘Surely, there are many things 
about oneself of which one has more 
knowledge than others have, and 
which one can decide better by 
one’s own judgment. Yet what is 
there in which your own free will 
is allowed you? 
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‘“ Would it be well, do you think, 
to be deprived of the use of your 
arms ? Would they not shrivel away 
and lose their loveliness and all their 
power? Is it better to have the use 
of your moral faculties taken away 
by having every question of right or 
wrong decided for you—by being 
made accountable to human beings 
in evervthing—by being forbidden 
any choice. 

‘*Ts it good for you to be snubbed 
into assent and submission to the 
wills and ideas of others, however 
fond of you they may be? Is it good 
for you to be treated like a child in 
all things, to have your dresses and 
hats chosen for you,—I know they 
are, Donnie,—to be told how you 
must arrange your hair, when you 
must practise your music, not to be 
able to read a new book, or take a 
walk, or make any trifling purchase, 
or call on a friend, without permis- 
sion. 

‘‘Do you admire the feet of a 
Chinese woman of rank, Don? Is 
constant restraint and repression any 
better for the mind or soul, or what- 
ever it may be that directs our ac- 
tions, than for the body ? 

‘* Your people are bringing you up 
at twenty-three—they ‘ll still bring 
you up at forty, unless I can take 
you to a home of your own before 
that; they'll bring up your gray 


’ 





hairs with sorrow to the grave ! 

Mrs. Tremlett smiled rather mourn- 
fully at this. Her face had lost its 
angry look and softened under an 
expression of tenderness and deep 
thought. Had she been so unkind to 
the girl she loved so? Was Donnie a 
woman now? She could not deny it. 

‘*T know they do all this out of 
love and kindness for you, Donnie, 
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and yet, though you will not own it, 
I know how their incessant control 
must hurt and mortify you. I have 
watched your face when I have seen 
you ordered about and treated like a 
child before strangers. 

‘They do not realize it, I know 
that, but, Don, they can be made to 
realize it, and I know your mother 
well enough to be sure that if I speak 
to her about it, her love for you will 
hear me, and will understand. 

“Would she willingly do you harm, 
Don? Yet she 7s doing you harm; 
you may deny it to me, but not to 
vourself; and would she thank me, 
if she knew, for keeping silence ?’’ 

“Yes, I would/’’ said Mrs. Trem- 
lett, but went on grinding out words 
nevertheless, and said it sadly, not 
indignantly. Then said she, ‘‘ No— 
I would n’t.”’ 

‘‘We must wait a long time, I fear, 
before I can give you a little mon- 
archy of your own to rule over; 
meanwhile I long that you should 
have the little freedom that a woman 
may—the ordinary liberty of a rea- 
sonable being. 

‘‘Let me write to your mother, 
then. She will see the justice of 
what I say. She is too fair not to 
acknowledge the fact; too good, too 
fond of you, to be unkind, when she 
knows. 

‘That's all about that, Don.’’ 

Here came three strange sounds 
from the instrument. Mrs. Trem- 
lett flushed and started away, then 
laughed nervously. The sounds 
were kisses! 

‘*My uncle is not such a bad fel- 
low when you come to know him. 
I should not have made his acquaint- 
ance so easily except through you. 
He was stand-offish at first, but one 
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night he came down here to catch me 
He 


apologized quite humbly for listen- 


napping, and heard your voice. 


ing 

Mrs. Tremlett started again, per- 
the first that 
was embezzling conversation (to say 


ceiving for time she 
nothing of the kisses) in a most un- 
She thought a 


while, cried a little, laughed 


justifiable manner. 
a good 
deal, then went down and had a talk 
with Elaine. 

that 
young lady, full of misgivings, came 


‘*PDonnie,’’ said she, when 


home, ‘‘I have just had a severe 


lecture from an imp in a box. Never 
mind what it was. It was addressed 
but it 
You may tell Mr. Tom Gordon 
or talk to him 


he’s right, 


to you, was meant for me, 
dear. 
when you write him 

that I think 


does Elaine, and you may thank him 


and so 


for all three of us, please. 

‘* Especially for the kisses, said 
Elaine, ‘‘though 
an.” 


‘* Elaine!’’ 


Mamma got them 


said Mrs. ‘Tremlett, 


blushing like a girl. 


From that day, Dorothea had a 
new life, and a very happy one; 
nor did her mother and sister lose 


by the change, for they found their 
wishes anticipated where before they 
had only been obeyed. 

A little over 


one day a deep voice was heard at 


a year passed, and 


the Tremletts in two places at once. 
Up stairs in Donnie’s room it was 
saying sadly, ‘‘I really don’t know 


when I shall be able to see you 
again.” 

Down stairs at the door it was ask- 
ing cheerily for Mrs. Tremlett, Miss 
Tremlett, and Miss Dorothea Trem- 
lett. 


The two former were not at home, 
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Dorothea received Mr. Thomas 


Gordon, 


and 


who, after a few exclama- 
tions of delight had been exchanged, 


tendered her a letter in a strange 


hand: 
Miss DOROTHEA TREMLETI 

My DEAR NIECE-IN-LAW ELECT 
recommend to the bearer, Mr 


found him 


This is to 
you Thomas 


Gordon I have faithful, indus- 


good tempered, quick, oblig 
only fault I have to find with 
is a bachelor. If 


trious, steady 
ing the 
is, that he 


him 


him 
I’ 
a job his wife need n't object to. 

Meanwhile, I 


he marries, 


vi 
give 


presume upon our acquaint 
ance (for 


I have seen your likeness and heard 
your voice, Miss Donnie, and lovely they both 
are,—if an old man may be forgiven a personal 
remark) to ask you to take 


him 


into your em- 


ploy Very faithfully yours 
WILLIAM H. BENDER. 
‘You see,’ said Tom, ‘‘ my uncle 


was awfully taken with you that night 
he came to the works and heard you 
talking. 


scheme, too. 


He liked the phonograph 
He made up his mind 
then to push me ahead fast, on your 
account, and you can bet, Donnie,— 
or you could, if you would,—he made 
me work. 

‘*T thought he was working me for 
what he could get out of me, but a 
few days ago he said he thought I ‘d 
do to run a branch of the business, 
me this letter of recom- 

Will it do, Donnie ?”’ 

A very happy party of four sat at 


and gave 


mendation. 


3e sure and 
give your wife plenty of freedom, Mr. 


dinner that evening. 


Gordon,” said his prospective mother- 
in-law, laughing. 

‘‘There’s nothing like it for peo- 
ple of age,” said Elaine. 

And yet, months after, Mrs. Thom- 
as Gordon said to Thomas, “ But you 
know, Tom, I’m of age, and—” 

“Nonsense,” said Tom, “a woman’s 
lawful guardian is her husband!” 

“But, Tom, I’m not afraid of you!” 
said Dorothea. 
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When winter days are short and chill 
And all the air is keen as myrrh, 

One ghost-like flower may blossom still, 
Where Summer's brightest laurels were 


The morns are coldly debonair, 
The nights are Winter-gemmed with frost ; 
sut like soft down upon the air, 


Its tresses of pale gold are tost. 


The shrub is leafless where its grows 
No sap is from its rootlets sent 
Yet this pale elfin in the snows 


Swings on in beautiful content 


When woods in winter's loneliness 
Lure us to haunts of summer days 
Downward it swavs, with elfin kiss 


l‘o show its flower-kirtled sprays 


As omen fraught with good, the flowet 
Has e’er been sacred to the gods 
ts sap distilled has healing powet 
Its stems are still divining rods 
To-day, with longings for the flowers 


I passed a wood path, gray with gloom 


+ 


And saw, amid its faded bowers, 


A hamamelis spray in bloom. 


Omen of good,’ I softly sighed, 
3y the enchantment of thy name, 
Give me to wear, with humble pride, 
A grander wreath than earthly fame.’ 


This prouder gift a harp should be, 
Whose simple lay will only live 

In some sweet dream or memory, 
When earth has nothing more to give. 














WHITTIER 


“may be assumed, in giv- 
ing this sketch of Whit- 


tier, that all are familiar 





with his birthplace, his 
later homes, and all nec- 
essary dates concerning him. 

He is that it 
seems unnecessary to follow the usual 


still so near to us 


plan of the biographer, as we might 
feel ourselves in duty bound to do 


were we speaking of Homer o1 
Milton, o1 


Vir- 
gil, Dante o1 iny of those 
poets ol the pas 
Whittier must se 


next-door 


em much like a 


neighbor, with whom we 


have been familiar from child 


our 
hood 
The most of us have, sometime in 
1 
our lives 


New 


a way we 


wandered about amongst 


the kugland hills: so that in 


have in our minds a pic- 


ture of his life-long surroundings. Our 


eyes may never have rested upon his 
favorite ‘‘Job’s hill but we know 
what the “dome-shaped ” hills of New 


Kngland are If we have not 
the broad Merrimack, 


loved to write, we 


seen 
of which he so 
know what such 


beautiful know of 


streams are we 
their clear, cool water, their pebbly 
: we know 


bottoms, their shady banks 


how they tumble along, and gurgle, 
and laugh, until one cannot remain 
long within sight and sound, and not 
enter into their joyous mood. 

We may not have seen the interior 
of Whittier’s first home in the little 


Kead bef the ‘J 


AND 
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tle Stuart 


town of Haverhill, but after the word 
etching he gave us in “ Snow Bound,” 


we do not need any nearer acquaint- 


ance. The great ‘‘ fireplace,” the 
‘crane,” the ‘‘ Turks’ heads on the 
andirons,’’ the ‘‘ bull’s-eye watch,’’ 


the “ motley-braided mat,” the “ white- 
washed wall,” the ‘‘ sag: 


y 
form as vivid a picture in our minds, 


ging beam,’’ 
as we reread that poem, as could be 
there, had we once stood in that “old, 
rudely-fashioned room.” 

We have had descriptions of the 
Amesbury home until we seem fa- 
with 
about it, 
mitted to 
could 


miliat 


every tree and shrub 


and we feel, were we per- 
threshold, 


irom 


cross 1ts 


we 
go ‘‘straight one room 
opening into another,” until reaching 
his study and pausing there, 1t would 
not seem strange should our ear catch 
the sound of his pen upon the paper, 
and our eyes fall upon familiar stan- 
zas which there had their birth. Sa- 
cred for 
God and nature and humanity were 
born! We can, with our eyes closed, 
the the cheerful fire 
dance upon the brass andirons of the 
open hearth. 


room where words of love 


see flames of 
Not the reflection made 
by our modern flames; roaring over 
logs which are never consumed, but 
the sputtering, dancing, old-fashioned 
blaze of the genuine backlog fire, of 
which Charles Dudley Warner has so 
fascinatingly that for once 


we regret these progressive days, and 


written, 


( , of Detroit, M 
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long for the **‘ good old days,’’ than 
which, our grandmothers tell us, 
there are no better. We can gaze 
through the window of that study 
which looks down a sunny little 
orchard, and farther on, up to the 
summit of ‘* Powow hill,” and those 


of us who have been permitted to 
rest our feet upon the sweet, springy 
heather of Scotland cannot fail to see 
the 
‘* Ayrshire poet” to which other writ- 


the resemblance to the home of 
ers have already called our attention ; 
and we can readily understand why 
he so eagerly pored over the volumes 
Robert Burns 


of poems written by 


which fell into his hands and may 
have been his inspiration to be 
come a singer himself. The tribute 


he paid to the Scotch poet is one of 
gratitude and love. How tenderly 
he recalls the ‘‘summer day” under 
the “‘maple’s shadow ” when he “sang 


with Burns the hours away.’ 


*‘ New light on home-seen Nature beamed 





And d ly € 
No kl r€ Oor and con 

O’er rank an ha 
I saw the 

Ni ge 
T } a of G ad e hy + g 

Wit reves I saw the w 
O mong th wy 

The Bible at his cotter’s hearth 
Had made my own more holy 


It is a rude picture we see through 


this study window ; it is a wild and 
lonely spot; it is silent; it is grave. 
The hand of man has not smoothed 
these rough edges; here is no cary- 


ing, no polished surface, and we 


would have nothing changed, for the 
man we love and the spot he loved 
still look 
‘garden window’”’ 


seem related, and as we 


through this we 


murmur a hope that nothing which 
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modernizes or changes the natural to 
the artificial may ever be allowed to 
enter this vallev home. 

We have but to speak the name 


‘Oak Knoll,’’ and, at once, like a 
panorama, the scene changes, and 
we have the picture before oul 
mind’s eye’’ of a broad drive, shaded 


by huge trees, leading up to a house 


conspicuous for its generous porch 


and its classic columns. The brush 


and shrub-covered grounds are be 


lore us. Friday, the squirrel, goes 


bounding from tree to tree; David, 
the mocking-bird, is singing in our 
ear; Robin Adair, the dignified 
shepherd dog, and Jack-a-napes, the 
frisky little fellow, appear; and the 
soft, gentle, almost girlish eves of 


Phillipa, the Jersey calf, look into 
ours, and we read in them the story 
of how this ‘‘ poet of nature’’ loved 
them all. Letting our imagina 


tion play a little longer, we hear a 


sound of laughter, and away down 


through the trees catch a glimpse 
of the cloak of little ‘‘ Red Riding 


Hood ”’ 


white hair and the 


and not far away a gleam of 
flash of that eve 
which held its fire to the last,’’ and 
then we know that our ‘‘ child poet ’’ 
is having a romp with Phoebe, the 
Oak Knoll, to 
that dear 


friendship he yielded to no other one; 


wee bairnie” of 


whom it is said he gave 
and, by this friendship, we are re- 
minded of the sturdy Scotchman, Sir 
Walter Scott, 
quaint 


and his similar love 


for Marjory Fleming, o1 
“Maidie”’ as Sir Walter Scott loved 
to call her. 

We speak of Mr. Whittier as the 
‘*Quaker Poet,” and at once his an- 
cestors are before us with all that be- 
longs to the Quaker nature of tender- 


ness, truthfulness, and exactness, so 
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a detailed account of them is un- 
necessary and would be tedious ; be- 
sides, it is not the date of his birth, 
or the shape and size of his first 
earthly home, or the blueness' of 
blood which flowed in his veins, that 
we are most interested in, but the 
man himself, his place in the world 
and his influence upon our Amer 
ica. 

We sometimes call him the “Quak 


er Poet,” sometimes the “Child Poet, 


Religion,’ the Poet of Nature,” but 
oltener we sa st Whittier All 
these titles giv s an insight into 
} } + + 
His hnaractel t tie ist one Lie 
nam t VW ‘ y + + f ] 
name itsel seems the greatest of a 
It sounds like oem set to mus 
ind everv lover of this “Sweet Soul 
of Song knows what Oliver Wen 
dell Holmes felt when he wrote 
oi fe a 
\ ‘ 
l = 
Here W 

In the North Carolina mountains 
ere } oo . of nine-tin 
there 1s a bird it eve 1g-time 
sings three little notes, which it re 
peats and repeats The words 1t has 


set to its song seem to be Whittier 
to it I t € 


\ 


, : 

ire they enun ted that one can 
+] 17 n ¢ ttle nocter 

easily lmMagine € ic SONngYSLE 

' 

knows the meaning of the name 

+t speak snd is trvine in 6that 

it peaks, ana trying In that 
" ‘ er eee ie 

southern land, which he helped to 


make free, to keep the memory of th 
‘Abolitionist Poet green, and 


celebrating it with its song. <A sim- 


ple little tune this the bird has com- 
posed; one which does not belong 


with the sonatas of Beethoven or the 
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songs of Mendelssohn, but it matches 
well the character of the man whose 
name it bears. 

It will not be anything but pleas- 
ant for us to look at this poet from 
every standpoint, so charming was 
he in every phase of his character. 
First, then, under the title, the 

Quaker Poet,” the word itself sug- 
gests volumes. When we pronounce 
‘Quaker,” we immediately think 


Friend,” 


1 
ly 


and he was a ‘‘ Friend” 


‘ . | 

in all the best sense of the word. 
Think of what the religion of the 
Friends is,—of their earnestness, of 


their truthfulness, of their unswerv- 


ng devotion to the right then 

inderstand how it was only natural 

or this ma this Friend, to take 

em uith all the ectrenct! f his Ouak 

», WITH ali The strengtn Of Nis uak 
te 

er nature. the cause of the down- 


trodden, without reference to color or 
ice. Whittier could not help tak- 
ing life in earnest. He had learned 
life's lessons from only grave and 
earnest teachers, and this is why “his 
poetry burst from his heart with 
ire and energy of the ancient 


prophet, vet beneath all his fire and 


tender soul which was often over- 

uurdened because of his power to 

sympathize and help.” Was he not 

} Ip 

\W ’ *hild > a? na + 

€ say Child Poet and at 

1 ‘ aan £ hs; } > 3 

once another side of his character 1s 
that + mnt + 

that nobie s MIpiicity ol 

( which is the delight of 





» admirer of Whittier. 
When we read The Barefoo 


Boy,” written after the boy had be- 


come a man, we recognize the chik 
soul still present ; else how could he 
have lived over again those boyhood 
days, when he wandered about the 
fields and brooks, through the woods 
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or to the summit of Job’s hill with his 


good Uncle Moses, who, though 


innocent of books 


Was rich in love of fields and brooks 





Himself to Nature’s heart so near 
That all her voices in his ear 

Of beast or bird had meanings cleat 
. * ‘ . . ‘ ° . 
A simple, guileless, childlike man 


Content to live where life began 


It was the child soul still living in 
the man poet that gave him the power 
to write 


Blessings on thee, little 


nae man 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan 
With the sunshine of thy face 
Through thy torn brim’s j 


Aunty grace 
From my heart I give the joy 


I was once a barefoot boy 


Could 


charming picture, a 


any one think of a more 


glimpse of which 
we have already given 


than that 


of the white-haired poet romping 
through the oak-covered grounds 
with Phebe, the little Red Rid- 


ing Hood,” or a more genuine expres 
sion of the pleasure of this child com 
panionship than that he gave when, 
after one of these romps, all 
breath, he 


out ol 


exclaimed, Phcebe is 


seventy; I am seven: and we both 


act like sixty.” 
What reverence he gives to child 


hood in his verses called Child 


Songs.” 
And still to childhood’s sweet appe 
The 


And more 


heart of genius turns 
than all the s: 


iges tea 
From lisping voices learns 


We need love 


As only weakness can 


s tender lessons taught 


God hath his small interpreters 
The child must teach the man 
With something of reverence we 
view this ‘‘ Child 
years and more, 


Poet’’ of 
can we mo- 
ment take a backward look, and find 
the child of seven years letting down 


seventy 





for a 


AND 
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the bars for the cows to pass through 
and wondering, ‘‘Why am I diffet 
ent from the cows—what am I—what 
is life ?’’ and feel much less reverence ? 
Strange combination of man and boy 
from seven to seventy, and to the end 
of his life on earth. 

We call him 


ple,”’ 


‘The Poet of the Peo 


and this title holds for us no 


hidden meaning. Then we know that 
in some way he must have taught the 
that he 


that he un- 


common people to love him 
sympathized with them 
derstood them—that he sang for them 
the songs they held in their hearts 
Why 


not the working class love 


but had not the voice to utter. 
should 
him? He belonged amongst them 
he worked with them. He went in 
to the fields as they did; he 
their 


‘ beheld 


sorrows, was acquainted. with 
like the Christ 


of old, when he spoke ‘‘ the common 


their griefs,’’ and so, 


people heard him gladly,” and un 
like that man of Palestine, ** he came 
unto his own and his own received 
him.’ 

We would not place Mr. Whittier 
above our other American poets in 
every respect; we could not do so and 
be just. He was unique and as an 
interpreter of the thought and life of 
rural New England, he has no peer. 
When upon the 


hills, or in the woods, or by a brook, 


Longfellow stood 
he saw with the eye of a cultured 
artist; and when he sang of the flow- 
ers, the streams, and the fields, his 
melodies had a lofty sound; his voice 
soared amongst the clouds, while his 
feet rested ever so lightly upon the 
clay. 
Whittier 
mood ; 


never sang in classi 


his tones never went over 


the heads of the people to whom he 
He stood close 


sang. beside them, 
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and his voice was in their ears as the 
voice of a guardian spirit. 


Referring to himself in the ‘* Tent 








on the Beach,” he writes 
rhe comm i t t ‘ 
He told them to tl ‘ 
Such music as the s 
Sang his « rt 
till t vs 
He hear ‘ 
\ is the gr ted | 
ly ol tl 
re a«e y 
gends g 
} f l, } } 
It has been said of him that ‘* He 
} +7 ty 1, r « lot 
lid not require a tragedy, or a plot. 
An incident, 1f it had some glamour 
of fancy, or a touch of pathos, was 
enough for him; he would take it 
ind sing it as something that had 
happened. He loved the traditions 
of his own count ind he came to 
them on their picturesque and human 
side, and ( ired tor them ecause oO 
the feeling the oul still wake 
It was because he loved story 1k 
old it for its own sake with the ease 
one who sits t reside that 
le succeeded so w ll pieasing 
Another one who loved Whittier 
aid to him this e tribute Out 
poet got at the heart of the matte 
He learned to utter the word ‘‘ man 
so behevingly, tl it sounded down 





nto the depths of the divine and in 
finite He learned to say with No- 
valis, He touches heaven, who 
touches a human body and when 
he uttered the word ‘‘ man” in ful 
social breadth, lo! it changed and 
became America On the roll of 
American poets, we know not how 
he may be ranked hereafter, but 


the honored names of New 
England's past, his place is secure. 


We Poet of 


among 


speak of him as the 


Freedom,” and at once the ‘‘ Quaker 


Poet” and the ‘Child Poet” disap- 
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pear, and in their place there stands 
before us the image of a man 


heart beat high 


SE 


Against injustic and wrong 


Mr 


what 


Whittier, as 
it t 


to 


a Quaker, knew 


was be a martyr for 


* sul- 


His ancestors hz 


1 cause. 
fered ‘for conscience’ sake” so how 
ould he stand by and silently look 


God's children was 
¥ He believed that 
ill had been created equal, and hold- 


not patiently 


on while one of 


be ing oppressed 


ing this belief he could 


look upon the wrongs of the negro. 
He 


epitaph to Charles Sumner 


had written these words in the 








God sai Break ese yokes 
Phese heavy s. I 
vork to las r fe 1g] 
\ Istry strife d 
eg € < ette ise 
swere Here 
Thi nian caine sda bke a abene 
his answer sounds ike a snout 
om the Abolitionist poet himself, 
as heart and soul he plunged into the 
work. His poems written at this 
I 
é ; 
time are remarkable for their vigor 


and intensity of feeling. The fiercest 











tnd -} } -alle 
of all, perhaps, is the one he called 
The Pine Tree.” 
Lift il utely en th Bay 
te’s s ld 
G to No winds the tree on our 
anner’s tattered 
Sons mie ‘ s n ¢ Wi the 
Bibles round the are 
Answering England's rov ssive with a 
Thus saith the I 
Rise again e€ at € set the 
attle im array 
What the athers 1 ne we the 
sons must do to-day 
rell us not of banks d ta = ease yout 
paltry pedler eres 
Shall the good state sink her honor that your 
gambling stocks may rise ? 
Would ye barter man for cotton, th your 
gains may sum up highe 
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Must we feet of 


kiss the Moloch ? 
children through the fire 


pass our 


Is the dollar only real? God and truth and 
right a dream ? 
Weighed against your lying ledgers, must 


our manhood kick the beam ? 


* Where 's the man for Massachusetts ? where's 
rice to spe ik her free 
hand to light up bonfires from 


ler mountains to the sea? 





Pilgrim pulse no longer? sits she 
b in her despair ? 
none to break the silence? has she 
none to do and dare? 
O my God! for one right worthy to lift uy 
her rusted shield 
And t int again the pine tre é 
ier’s tattered field 


Strong words these for the 
Quaker Poet to speak ! 


, tt? , 
nittiel 


It has been truly said of W 


that the fact ‘‘that his early poeti 
career fell in with the anti-slavery 
movement was not a misfortune fo 


his muse; the man fed upon it, and 


drew therefrom an iron strength for 
the moral nature, which was the bet 
ter half of his endowment. He was 
too, one who was destined to develop, 
to reach his powers more by exercis 
ing than by cultivating his poetic 
gift: and in the events of the agita 
tion for the abolition of slavery, he 
had subjects that drew out his moral 
nature with most eloquent heat, and 
exalted his spirit to its utmost of 


sympathy, and hero 


The 


education in a 


indignation, 


trust. anti-slavery movement 


was his true sense, 
the gymnastic of his genius.” 
Going to that part of the historic 
South where 
The clustered spires of Frederick stand 


hills of Maryland 


Green-walled by the 


riding over those pikes where 


On that pleasant morn of early fall 
Lee marched over the mountain wall 
recalling to mind, as we pass over 


that historic ground, those 


AND 
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Forty flags with their silver stars 
Forty flags with their crimson bars 
Flapped in the morning wind 


seeing again in imagination Barbara 
Frietchie, as, 


* Bravest of all in Frederick town, 


She took up the flag the men hauled down 


In her attic window the staff she set 


To show that one heart was loyal yet 


seeming again to hear her voice, as 


She leaned far out on the window sill 

And shook it forth with a royal will 

Shoot, 1f you must, this old, gray head 

But spare your untry ig,’ she said 
living over again those days, and 


standing before the old gabled house 
where this gray-haired heroine lived 
one cannot but resent the laugh and 
jest which refutes the fact of the in 
cident so vividly pictured by 


We do 


although Bar 


oul 


Poet of Freedom.” not 
fancy being told that 
bara Frietchie lived in those terrible 
days of war in the gable-roofed house 
which is still pointed out, that the 
incident was created by the poet's 
fancy. We prefer to be allowed to 
think that 


\ shade of sadness, a flush shame 
Over the face of the leader came 


The nobler nature within him stirred 


To life at that woman's deed and word 
and that in that moment of nobler 


thought he did exclaim 


Who 


Dies like a dog! 


touches a hair of y 


True 
or false, the poem lives, although 


Yet after all, what matters it ? 


Barbara Frietchie 
And the 


*s work ts o’et 


Rebel rides on his raids no more 


and we see more clearly the heart of 
the man who wrote 


and let a tear 
for her sake 


* Honor to her! 


Fall, on Stonewall 's bier 
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Over Barbara Frietchie’s gt 
Flag of Freedom and Unior 

Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and ‘ 
And ever the stars ab e look 





On thy stars below in Frederik 


The And as 


we pronounce these words, let no one 


Poet of Religion! 


his creed. 


Whit 


be over-anxious about 


| 
claimed fo1 


Much has been 


tiers religion. Those who are 
anxious about doctrines have tried 
to fix his creed. The Spiritualists 
have declared he was of them. The 


He 


Does it, then 


1 es 
sala eCiOngs 


Liberalists have 


matter so 


with us 


much what was his creed? If one 
were to point out some stanzas which 
aia Seis ae er ee ee can 
Would SNOW iiisS LiCl LIIOLIIC 
inn ould point to others which 
‘ 
old his ow1 ne this does not 
lean that he was i things to 1} 
en ut mere that he held so 
much of truth that l s heart that 


another! 


and 


could also be found 


which you 


and this 1s enough 


This we know 


is it not? He believed in God and in 
immortality ; he was willing to trust 
and wait: and we also know that the 


essence of his religion was 


the Fatherhood of God 


} { 


brotherhood of man. His life was 


his cre ed 

The Poet of 
large sound this title has 
ht be 


name, for it is in 


mils 


volume g 
this 


undet his 
poems of nature that the natural man 
is most plainly visible 

When he sang his songs of Nature 
they were full of expression, there 
were all the true qualities of the per- 
fect singer whose tones have not been 
made too unnatural by becoming too 
artistic. Here was expression with- 


out affectation; here was the natural 
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~ 
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pathos without the acquired tremolo ; 
here was the true phrasing and inter- 
pretation of experience and no hollow 
imitation ; here, at least, in this regis- 
ter, his tones were pure. 

Nature was to him always a song 
The blue sky he looked up 
the White 


the crown of 


of love. 
to from his valley home, 
Mountains, which fron 
Po hill formed a picture he loved, the 
Hampton beach, the fertile farms, the 
winding valley of the Merrimack, the 
birds, the flowers, the rocks,—in fact, 
Nature’s whole family was a source of 
inspiration to him. 

Whittier was a 





swe sk 
1d x ‘ 
n hand ew K 
t ait | 
) CC ‘ aC 
Part it ‘ 


Nothing escaped his observant eye. 


‘The flowers of gold along the way- 
” **the 


» maple leaf with faintest 
motion,’ the 


I 
‘single hay 


> 


side, 


cart creak- 


ing down the dusty road,” the ‘‘ ha- 


s 


zel’s yellow blossoms,” were each and 
all thought-carriers to him. 
We 


has Art for his teacher, but we must 


may admire the scholar who 


bow with reverence before the genius 


whom Nature has taught. 


It was to the things 


every-day 


which were constantly before him 


hi 
that this poet turned, even in the 
I 


14 f } +} ; 919 Lei 
earliest days of his rhyme-making. 
Some one has. preserved this quaint 


nN 


ne ol 


little verse, said to be ¢ his first. 
written when about seven years of 


which is a good illustration of 


fact, 


age, 
this 
And must I al wing the fl 


And help to f 
, 


I wish to go 





While the childishness of this verse 


may provoke a smile, the evident 
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earnestness of the little Quaker lad 
comes nearer exciting tears. 

In these days of realism, we readily 
recognize the realistic in Whittier’s 
poems. Often the stories he told 
were as plain as the Quaker garb he 
wore; but as in the eyes of his 
friends the plainness of his costume 
was only an added beauty to the 
man, so could he throw around the 
every-day things of life so much of 
beauty and romance that ‘‘an old, 
swallow-haunted barn” or a ** pump- 
kin pie” became as fascinating as a 
fairy palace or the ambrosial food of 
the myths. 

Could any other one have made 
into poetry the commonplace story 
of how 

Meanwhile we did the nightly chores 


Brought in the wood from out of doors 





Littered the stalls, and from the 
Raked down the herdsgrass for the cows 
Who but Whittier would attempt 
to create any interest in clothes-line 
posts, pigsties, corn-cribs, brush piles, 
and well-curbs? Yet he could do 
this and make ita part of his mas 

terpiece. 

It is not necessary to ask the ques 
tion which one has already asked, 
‘“What gives to ‘Snow Bound’ its 
eternal hold upon our admiration 
and affection, its high place in litera- 
ture ?” 

Read it, and the question is an- 
swered. What can we not find in 
it? Sketches—exquisite sketches 
from life, which, if we have not ex- 
perienced, our mothers and grand- 
mothers have. 

It seems an ideal interior with its 
backlog fire, when Whittier says 

‘ Shut in from all the world without 


We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north wind roar 
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In baffled rage at pane and door 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed 


lhe merrier up its roaring draught 


The great throat of the chimney laughed 


It has been said that not many of 
Mr. Whittier’s poems could be 
labeled ‘‘ religious” poems, but there 
are passages in ‘Snow Bound’ 
which tell us plainly what his relig 
ion was. That passage so familiar 
that it seems unnecessary to repeat 
it, yet which speaks so musically to 
us always the best words of faith, 
that no more can it become common- 
place than can the eyes of one we 
love—it is this 


Love will dream and Faith will trust 





(Since He who knows our needs 1s just 

That somehow ius 

\las him w 

Phe stars shine 

Wh } peies n \ 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marbles play 

Who hath not learned in hours of faitl 
The truth to flesh and sense iknow 





hat Life is ever lor 
And Love can never lose its own 

And is there one who has not had 
oceasion to seek for comfort in these 
tender lines, written after a great so1 
row had come to him ? 
But still I wait with ear and eye 
For something gone which should be nigh 
\ loss in all familiar things, 
In flower that blooms and bird that sings. 


And yet, dear heart! remembering thee 


Am I not richer than of old ? 


Safe in thy immortality 
What change can reach the wealth I hold ? 


Whittier himself must have recog 
nized in this poem the true and pure 
ring which was to make it his master- 
piece. Not much wonder he wrote 
to his publisher,—‘‘ Do not put this 
poem on tinted or fancy paper. Let 
it be white as the snow it tells of.” 
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A SONG OF THE PINE FOREST. 
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Much in Whittier’s poems has we know the great heart of humanity 
been called irrelevant, redundant, answered him. 
commonplace. We have purposely He went to the people straight from 
omitted allusion to criticism. That Nature’s heart, carrying her message. 
there is opportunity for words from His fine ear caught her music, and 
the critics, we do not deny. He may he sang it to them with so much sim- 
not have been artistic, but he was plicity and naturalness that it was 
natural; and we hold in our memory ever an uplifting strain, although he 


the image of a man who spent his life ‘sang from ear alone,” although his 
on the great needs of humanity, and compass was limited and his notes few 


\ SONG OF THE PINE FOREST. 


The poets may sing of the laurel and bay, 
And eve1 


The chaplets of heroes of ages gone by 


green myrtle, immortal are they 


+ 


Are fresh and unfaded, tho’ centuries die. 


But we, of the Present, will honor assign 





The tree of our woodland, the murmuring pine. 


In forests they gather on hilltop, in vale, 

A And battle like giants when fierce winds assail ; 

fi They wave their green banners against stormy sky, 
A gh; 
" 


nd bend, tho’ they break not, when tempests rage hi 
he wild sieges over, in unbroken lines 


lhey ‘re victors triumphant, our bold northern pines! 


They scorn our cold winter, in dark living green, 
No trace of past conflicts upon them are seen ; 
When breezes blow softly, they whispering say, 
The secrets of ages we are keeping to-day ; 
We tell not to mat 


1, who is younger than we, 
The wisdom deep hid in the heart of the tree. 


We point to the heavens, deep-flooded with blue, 

Where winds in mad revels sing truths ever new, 
S 
’ And daily, and nightly, we list to the song 
Of sun, moon, and stars, of centuries long: 
We catch the glad music of celestial spheres, 
The strains yet unheard by man’s listening ears 
Then sing of the laurel and bay, if you will: 
1 


] 
i 


We honor the tree of our New England hi 


What health-giving odors to Sun-god they yield 
How sweet are the memories of dryads concealed 
Within the deep shadows, of green forest dim, 
Where pine trees chant softly their sad, vesper hymn! 

















WARREN TRIPP, EPSOM. 


The town of Epsom is almost wholly 
an agricultural community, embrac- 
ing no considerable village, and no 
manufacturing industries of any mag 
nitude within its limits. The leading 
farmer of this town is Warren Tripp, 
who occupies the old homestead with- 
in a mile of the railway station at 
Short Falls, originally settled by his 
great-grandfather, Richard Tripp, 
who had previously come from Ports- 
mouth to the north part of the town, 
and who married Ann, sister of the 
gallant Major Andrew McClary, of 
Epsom, who was killed at the Battle 


of Bunker Hill. His grandfather, 








John Tripp, passed his life upon this 
farm, as did his father, Jeremiah, 
whose wife was Chloe Prescott, and 
who died in 1884, ten years after het 
decease. 

Mr. Tripp was born October 16, 
1839, being one of a family of six 
children, of whom himself and a sis 
ser, now Mrs. J. L. Prescott, of North 
Berwick, Me., are survivors. He grew 
to manhood on the farm, and it has 
always been his abiding place. June 
8, 1862, he married Katie M. Bick- 
ford, of Epsom. Two children were 
born to them, Florus W., a promis- 
ing young man, who met an untimely 
death by accident, in 1894, and An- 
nie M., who married Blanchard H. 
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REPRESENTATIVE 


Fowler, of Epsom, and remains at 
home, Mr. Fowler being in charge of 


the farm work during the frequent 
and continued absence of his fathe 
in-law, who for some years past has 


been extensively engaged in lumber- 
ing in company with Hon. James B. 
Tennant, of Epsom, the firm operat- 


ing mills in Hillsborough and Hen- 


niker, and, previous to 1895, in More- 
town, Vt., their extensive plant in the 
latter place being then destroyed by 
fire. For a number of years in early 
manhood, previous to engaging in the 
lumber business, Mr. Tripp did a 
business in the 


f cattle, 


large 
sale o often handling 
head per annum or more 

The original homestead embr: 


about 100 


acres OI! ian 


about fiftv acres is n 


but Mr. Tripp 


lage 


and outlands, to the extent of 


some 
106 or 500 acres, besides his joint in 
terest in several hundred acres more, 
owned with Mr. Tennant He win- 
tered the past season, 33 head of neat 
cattle, and eight horses, the forme 
stock being mostly grade Holsteins 
The milk from twenty cows goes to 
the Short Falls creamery, a coopera- 


tive concern Mr Tripp 
] 


ly instrumental in establishing, 


was 
large 
and which has proved of 


the 
valley. 


great ad- 


vantage to farmers of the Sun- 


cook The 


age are accommodated by a spacious 


stock and _for- 


barn, 38 by 91 feet, and another for 


horses, 36 by 4 


», recently erected. 


There are two silos of 60 tons’ ca- 
pacity each, in which are stored the 
product of eight or ten acres of corn, 
after the ears are picked therefrom. 
The soil of the home farm is of ex- 
cellent 


quality, it being largely a 


high interval, free from stones and 
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easy of cultivation. Its productive 
capacity has been greatly increased 
under Mr. Tripp’s management, and 
the best improved modern machin- 
ery is brought into use in all depart- 
ments. 

Mr. 


served 


Politically Demo- 


He 


collector, and treasurer of the town, 


Tripp is a 
crat. has as selectman, 
and was the candidate of his party 
1894. 
charter member and first vice-grand 
F., of 
was subsequently noble 


for state senator in He was a 
of Evergreen lodge, I. O. O. 
Short Falls ; 
grand, and has almost constantly held 
some office in the lodge. He is also 
a member of the Masonic fraternity, 
of Jewell lodge, and Hiram chapter. 
Suncook, and of Mt. Horeb 


He was the first 


Com- 


mandery, Concord. 


master of McClary grange, of Epsom. 


subsequently twice elected to the 
same office, and always deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of the order, as 
well as in that of the Grange State 
Fair association, of which he was 
president in 1892 and 1893, and has 


since been general superintendent. 


WILLIAM H. RYDER, BEDFORD. 


Among the most thoughtful, prac- 
tical, and progressive young farmers 
in Hillsborough 


county, may very 
properly be classed William H. Ryder 
of Bedford, already well known as a 


successful milk producer and market 
gardener. 

Mr. Ryder isa native of the town 
March 5, 
being the third son of Harris E. and 
Elizabeth L. (Kimball) Ryder, both 
parents tracing their ancestry back 
through three centuries. His father 
was the owner of a superior farm in 


of Dunbarton, born 1869, 


Dunbarton, and was prominent in 
public affairs in that town, serving 








in various offices, and for four years 
as chairman of the board of select- 
men; but on account of the destruc- 
tion of his buildings by fire, in 1875, 
he removed to Manchester, where he 
remained five years, the son in the 
meantime enjoying the benefit of the 
excellent public schools of the city. 
In 1880, the family removed to the 
town of Bedford, and again engaged 
in agriculture; but William H., hay 


ing acquired a taste for city life, 








sought and obtained a position in the 
Wirrer office at Manchester in 1885 
with a view to the printer's trade 
and in a short time had charge of the 
engine and boilers and the running 
of the daily press. In October, 1885 


he became foreman of tl 


e press room 
in the Manchester 7e/egram estab 
oe “a ; 

lishment, and continued a vear and 


} 


5 | 
] business and 


a half, when he left the 
entered the employ of the Nashua 
Provision company in Nashua, in 
the beef trade. Here he remained 
until August, 1r8g0, when he went to 


Boston and was engaged with John 


356 REPRESENTATIVE 
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P. Squire & Co., but was called 
home by the illness of his father in 
October following. He had now, in 
fact, all he cared for of the city, and 
concluded to settle down at home and 
commence farm life in earnest, which 
he did with a determination to thor- 
oughly master the business along the 
lines of operation selected—milk pro 
duction and gardening. He has now 
a dairy of twenty-two choice cows 
every one carefully selected with ref 
erence to her milk-producing quali 
ties, and the product goes to the 
Boston market, while his garden 
produce is mainly disposed of in 
Manchester. He has recently in 
creased his acreage by leasing an 
idjoining farm for a term of vears 


and proposes a corresponding in 


crease in his dairy. His cows re 
eive the best of care ire fed o1 
scientific principles, and have a suy 


ply of pure water constantly before 
them, furnished by windmill power 


Mr. Ryder is an enthusiastic Patron 


of Husbandry, having joined Narra 
gansett grange, Bedford, in 1884 
He was elected overseer for SO4 
and 1895, and master for rSof He 


was also steward of Hillsborough 


County Pomona grange in 1895, and 
overseer in 1896, and has taken 

strong interest in the success of this 
organization, taking an active part 
in discussions He was appointed 


a district deputy by State Master 
Bachelder in 1896, and organiz 


two new 


yrans 


Naumkeag, No. 141, of Litchfield 


ind Pelham, No. 244, both under 


nost favorable auspices. 

Mr. Ryder is a Republican in pol 
itics and was elected supervisor by 
histown in 1894. He is married and 


has a son four vears of age 
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INSPIRATION. 


I hear a voice come in the restless night 


| 


It spea 


I feel it calling, 


ks a tongue I can not understand 
where I do not know 


In vain I strive to learn its strange demand. 


The voice ne’er ceases through the watches still 


Its notes sound loud 


I wait 


I can not understand 


1 


for soon I know that there will come 


Not mystic words alone, but guiding hand. 


THROUGH NEW 


practical or die, seems 
to be the motto of this 
bustling nineteenth cen- 
tury There is no time 





to live slowly. But it 
fashion to study something 
even though it be at a rattling pace. 
Perhaps the most practical part of 
the study of mineralogy, aside from 
its connection with mining and build- 
ing, which will not come within the 
scope of this article, is the ability to 
name the ordinary rocks and miner- 
ils that are found in our vicinity 
and to know their prominent charac- 
teristics. A mineral is a natural, in- 
organic, homogeneous body. A rock 
is an aggregate of minerals. There 
are about one hundred minerals in 
New Hampshire, but their combina- 


tions in the formation of rocks are 


many more in number. Only the 


commonest can be touched upon, for, 


HAMPSHIRE 


WITH HAMMER AND PICK 


dred pages on subject with as 
many highways and byways as the 
science of mineralogy has, the task 


grows to be a very giant ast 
ber of pages diminish 
In many sections of the state, im- 
1 } f + L h . 
mense ledges of rock catch the eve 


7 


+} saAaad thinteles uit} lan 
that are studded thickiv with long 


and narrow white crystals of feld- 
spar. While the majority of these 


1 oe 1 
are trom one to two inches 1n length, 


they are not infrequently several 
inches long, and sometimes so small 
as to be hardly noticeable. The 
bed-rock, or matrix, is gray and 
rugged, dark in hue, and forms an 
excellent background for the shining 
crystals. These masses are usually 
old and withered, often to such a 
degree that the feldspar is crumbling 


and may be rubbed to pieces in the 


fingers, but the hard and durable 








% ? 


setting, usually of quartz, serves to 


»] 


hold in place the softer feldspar. 


i 
Sometimes a parallel arrangement of 
the white rectangles can be traced, 
but more often they are scattered 
haphazard in every direction. This 
rock is porphyritic gneiss, and marks 
the first spots of dry land in our little 
state after the waters that covered it 
ages ago began to subside. The 
largest continuous area stretches 
trom Groton on the north to Fitz 
william on the south. A smaller 
belt includes Bethlehem, Franconia, 
Lincoln, Woodstock, Thornton, and 
Campton. Small patches are scat- 
tered about in other sections. Sub- 
sequent upheavals and other phe 
nomena have strewn fragments, 
small and large, of the same gneiss 
in every direction, so that it is one 
of the three commonest rocks in this 
part of New England. Granite is 
exactly the same rock as to compo- 
sition, but there is no evidence of 
the stratification which is essential 
to gneiss. 

A careless observer might readily 
conclude that, in those far-away times 
when glaciers sported with the solid 
earth on their way to the sea, and 
earthquakes and other lively phe- 
nomena stirred the very rocks into 
plastic masses, granite and gneiss 
fell to this part of the land to the 
exclusion of almost everything else, 
but this is not the case. The rail- 
way train often speed sthrough steep 
cuts with yawning mouths or jagged 
arms that seem to clutch at us as we 
fly by. Perhaps we catch the flash 
of mica. If upon examination the 
different constituents prove to be in 
plates, or lamine, we may safely 
pronounce the rock a schist. Often 
the plates can be forced apart with 
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the hands. The principal ingredi 
ent gives the name, as mica, epidote, 
chlorite, quartz, or hornblende schist, 
but the mica schists are by far the 
commonest. livery grade is met 
with in New Hampshire, from those 
almost exclusively of mica to those 
composed mostly of quartz, re 
quartz schist. No rock is so rich in 
accessory minerals. Here are gat 
nets in great abundance. Indeed 
the pocket lens will desery tiny gat 
nets in almost any piece of mica 
schist that is picked up. Crystals of 
magnatite in shining octahedrons 
gleaming iron pyrites, long, smooth, 
evanite blades, and fibrolite rectan- 


black and lustrous hornblende 


, 
viecs, 
jetty tourmaline, soft, greasy talc 
epidote, green and = glassy, slate 
gritty and with an odor of clay, 
all this and much more is brought to 
light by a diligent digging in beds of 
this common rock. 

Granite, gneiss, and schist, these 


I 


are the commonest New Hampshire 


rocks. Ot course the commonest 
mineral here, as everywhere, is 
quartz Nine mineral collections out 


of ten owe their attractiveness to 
quartz, for no other one affords such 
varied forms, beautiful colorings, 
degrees of transparency, and wide 
range of distribution. Amethyst, jas 
per, chalcedony,.onyx, prase, carnelian. 
sard, agate, chrysoprase, cat’s-eye, 
flint, bloodstone, and petrified wood, 
are all forms of quartz. The beauti 
ful rose-tinted variety, highly prized 
by collectors, is known to every one 
in New Hampshire, as common at 
Aeworth, Groton, Warren, Grafton 
Rumney, and the White Mountains. 

Great pride do New Hampshire 
mineralogists take in her beryls. No 
other part of the world has yielded 
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such large ones. An enormous crys- 
tal, weighing over a ton, was once 
excavated at Grafton. In the natural 
history rooms at Boston, one may be 
seen seventy-seven inches in diame- 
ter, also taken from Grafton. It has 
several strong hoops around it, for 
beryls, like tourmalines, are extremely 
brittle, and large ones are moved 
safely only with great care. The 
smallest are no larger than a pipe- 
stem. As a rule, the small crystals 
are the purest. Light green is the 
usual color, though brown, yellow, 
blue, and white ones are common. 
The botanist who suddenly sees at 
his feet a long-sought, rare flower, 
the artist before whose eyes all at 
once opens a beautiful natural picture, 
can understand the exultation with 
which a lover of fine minerals stoops 
to pick up for the first time one of 
the clear, blue-green beryls known as 
aquamarines. 

It is a novel experience to a per- 
son living in a granite section of the 
state, to walk up to a man’s door, as 
the writer has done, over a series of 
broad stones studded with the curious 
staurolite crystals. The stone itself 
is a_ silvery schist, and scattered 
through it haphazard are the long, 
diamond-ended crystals. Often two 
cross each other at right angles, 
forming crosses, and sometimes at an 
angle of 120°. The staurolites are 
much harder than the surrounding 
matrix, hence the schist weathers or 
decomposes first, the crosses drop 
out and are washed down the streams 
and roads, perhaps to the very foot of 
the seeker. Sometimes garnets have 
been pressed into the staurolites, and 
many crystals have the form of the 
staurolite and the composition, color, 
and hardness of the garnet. Is it a 
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pseudomorph or a gradation of one 
mineral into the other? The Con- 
necticut valley is the most famous 
hunting-ground for staurolite seekers. 
Charlestown, Enfield, Franconia, and 
Claremont are noted localities. One 
ascends Green mountain, in Clare- 
mont, and may look about in vain for 
this staurolite schist until a certain 
point is reached, perhaps half way up 
the mountain. Then he may look in 
vain for anything else of any amount. 
Yet, on second thought, one more 
stone, abundant on this mountain, is 
of unusual interest. It belongs to 
the schist family—that prolific race— 
and is too handsome for the practical 
use that is made of it, underpinnings 
and walls. There is mica enough 
disseminated through it to give it 
shine and sparkle, and thickly dotted 
over the smooth surfaces are count- 
less ‘‘eyes’’ or blotches. It is the 
bird's-eye maple of the rocks. A 
slab of this is no mean ornament to 
any cabinet. 

In a certain thriving town of the 
north country, is a certain babbling 
brook. When the water is not too 
high, one may walk over a tesselated 
pavement, as it were, of radiated 
hornblende. For some. distance, a 
considerable number of the boulders 
that line the edges of the brook, and 
many of the slabs that lie in its bed, 
present a surface of black and shin- 
ing stars. While hornblende is one 
of the commonest of New Hampshire 
minerals, yet fine cabinet specimens 
do not as a rule lie around in our 
pathway, waiting to be picked up 
and trimmed for exhibition. But 
such is the case in this instance. 
Hornblende is an exceedingly tough 
mineral, our variety mostly black or 
green-black, and is found in many 
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different forms,—in disseminated 
grains, in feathery forms that stand 
out in bold relief sometimes from a 
softer bed-rock which has decom- 
posed—forming cameos—in blots and 
patches on some light-colored rock, 
bladed, and in long, slender crystals 
penetrating the gangue like pins in a 
cushion. Lisbon and Warren abound 
in hornblende, also Exeter and Han- 
over, but one is liable to find it in 
any section of the state. 

The mineral hunter in New Hamp- 
shire cannot go far without finding 
a yellow-green, shining substance, 
sometimes in fine, needle-like crystals. 
sometimes in green grains, coloring 
the boulders, often in glassy radia- 
tions filling cavities. This is epidote. 
At Warren there are large crystals, 
and it is there also intimately asso- 
ciated with hornblende. 
one side of a rock is frequently epi- 
dote and the other hornblende. 
Very large crystals are found in a 


Indeed, 


state of partial decomposition. In 
this condition, the glassy appearance 
is replaced by a dull, earthy, green- 
ish-yellow color. Epidote is com- 
posed largely of silica, and is easily 
tested, although its physical charac- 
teristics usually serve to prove its 
identity. 

There is a trio of minerals that must 
have made their appearance in the 
earth at one and the same time, so 
nearly alike are they. As sometimes 
happens with a triplet of brothers, 
one can not be distinguished from 
the other until a very close acquain- 
tance is established. Cyanite, com- 
posed of silica and alumina, fibrolite, 
and andalusite made up of the same 
elements, form this group. Of ex- 
actly the same composition, chemical 
inalysis falls powerless to aid in their 


discrimination. But if the cyanite is 
not weathered too much, a heavenly 
blue color to the long, bladed crys 
tals will identify it. If perfectly 
formed crystals can be found, a little 
comfort may be extracted from a 
close observation of these, as each 
mineral belongs to a different system 
of crystallization. The fact that one 
alters into another, and that every 
degree of the gradation is to be met 
with in our state is not of a nature to 
help in testing. Fibrolite is found 
about Concord in isolated boulders, 
and both fibrolite and cyanite are 
abundant at Lake Penacook. 

The micas are too familiar to be 
dwelt upon. Aside from the promi 
nent part in commerce which musco 
vite plays, there are few sections of 
the state in which the beauty of the 
rocks and ledges is not due to this 
bright constituent. Biotite, from the 
presence of iron, was of little practi- 
cal use until clectricity swept over 
the civilized world with revolution- 
ary force, and appropriated it as one 
of her servants. The other micas are 
not abundant enough to be noticed. 
It would not be right in an enumera- 
tion of the common rocks of New 
Hampshire to omit our limestones, 
although we can by no means boast 
the amount and varieties of some 
other states. Our characteristic stone 
is granite, and its offspring gneiss, but 
along the Connecticut valley the rocks 
are impregnated with carbonate of 
lime, or calcite, forming limestone. 
It is an overflow, as it were, of the 
Vermont calcites or marbles, and if 
the boundary line of the two states 
had been drawn with strict regard to 
mineralogical features, it would have 
run a little to the east of the present 
limit. As it is, there are but few 
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towns in which pure and_ perfect 
alcite crystals are found. In Lit- 
tleton and Lyman, good fossils have 
been obtained. The limestone is 
then not white but grayish. For 
marble, we are obliged to yield the 
palm to our sister state, Vermont. 
This term marble, by the way, is not 

scientific name, but is loosely ap- 
plied to any stone that admits of a 
fine polish. In most cases, however, 
itis a limestone. The beautiful onyx 
marbles that are used for trimmings 
n public buildings, and also cut for 
table tops, clocks, soda fountains, etc., 
are limestone, and not “onyx.” Real 
myx is a kind of quartz, and quite 
as hard as that mineral itself, hence 
ould not be cut into so many forms, 
or if that were possible, it would be 
only at great expense. Any posses- 
sor of an onyx gng can satisfy him- 
self of the difference in the two stones 
by trying each with the point of a 
knife. 

An abundant mineral in this part 
of New England is tale, or soap- 
stone. Without dwelling on the fa- 
mous Francestown stone familiar to 
all, the pretty light green and radia- 
ted varieties should be mentioned. 
The soft, soapy feel of tale is due to 
magnesia, of which it is largely com- 
posed. Many hydrous mica schists 
have much the same oiliness, but this 
s owing to the combination of water 
and soft mica grains. Most mineral 
abinets contain specimens of the deli- 
ately tinted, starry talc, but this is 
much commoner in some other parts 
of the United States than here. A 
trial with the thumb nail is usually 
sufficient to determine talc. 

One other glory for fine specimens 
has New Hampshire besides beryl 


ind garnets. Our granite, viewed 





as a building stone, is staid and 
sober. Our quarries that give of 
their heart's best for fine monuments 
and walls, are fine grained and homo- 
geneous, but their poor relations out 
in the open field,—the rough, coarse 
granites—rude in fracture, coarse in 
grain, in which no sculptor, however 
skilful, could see in his mind's eye a 
possibility of beauty, these are the 
strong boxes that open up to the 
mineralogist’s chisel and hammer 
beautiful crystals of accessory min- 
erals. Of all these, none are more 
perfectly formed, more splendent and 
clear, than the tourmalines. For an 
enthusiast to sit on the ground and 
see scattered around on all sides as 
the result of a blast, snow - white 
quartz filled with jet-black needles 
pointing in all directions, penetrat- 
ing the hard matrix with as much 
apparent ease as if it were wax in- 
stead of flint, and to see the pure 
tourmalines in bunches like toads’ 
backs, swelling with their own im- 
portance, but dying out in harmless 
spangles at the other end of the rock, 
and, on the other side, isolated bugles 
and beads gleaming now and then 
from the milky white, like flakes“and 
plums in a delicate pudding—to see 
this all close at hand, and then to be 
suddenly overtaken by the thought 
that the specific gravity of rocks is 
something greater than that of most 
common things, and that at best, but 
a few pounds can be carried away,— 
whether this be heaven or hades is a 
question for the psychologist to de- 
cide. 

Copper, iron, zinc, lead, arsenic, 
graphite, antimony, fluorite, and apa- 
tite are the commonest minerals in 
New Hampshire not already men- 
tioned, and those who have time and 
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inclination to search for still other 
varieties that are with us, but in less 
abundance, have a rich field before 
them. Perhaps the greatest dis 
couragement in the attempt to learn 
the names of common rocks arises 
from their weathering. For instance, 
it is an easy matter to learn to recog 
nize hornblende pure. Hornblende 
weathered and crumbling, and per 
haps half changed to chlorite, is not 
so simple a matter. Indeed, the 
alteration of rocks and minerals forms 
a study in itself, and there are often 
separate names for the different con- 
ditions of the same mineral, as saus- 
surite, for decomposed feldspar. 

It is possible to so collect, arrange, 
and label specimens that a printed 
book on the subject would not be 
easier to read. Great possibilities 
lie in a label. Locality means almost 
as much as the name of the specimen, 
but the name and locality are not the 
whole story that the bit of paper can 
be made to tell. All the names are 
useful. The chemical name is a hint 
to some and Greek to others. The 
colloquial name may enlighten one 
person but will be useless to another 
For example, sphalerite, zinc sul- 
phide, blende, ‘‘ Black Jack,’’ Haver- 
hill, N. H. Any peculiarity or in- 
teresting characteristic, as_ irides- 
cense, striation, inclusion of air bub- 
bles, foreign incrustation, etc, can 
be indicated tersely but plainly. The 
mind of the reader will then read the 
tale as the electric spark leaps from 
one carbon point to the other, thus 
completing the circuit. We all know 
that peat is the first stage of the 
great coal formations, but every one 
does not stop to think that the near- 
est bog, the haunt of frogs and ani- 
malcules, may be also the birthplace 


of one of the giants by whose aid 
men rule the world,—iron. New 
Hampshire is rich in the different 
conditions of iron, from the bog ore 
to magnetite. Bog ore, or limonite, 
becomes hematite or specular iron, 
after the elimination of the water 
Some force, probably heat, expels a 
part of the oxygen from hematite, 
and magnetite is the result. Slight 
differences in the composition of 
these give rise to siderite, pyrrhotite, 
titanic iron, and other forms. One 
swamp will not show all these at 
once, but the shelf or drawer may. 

Well arranged series convey valu 
able instruction, as peat (which ts 
purely vegetable matter), lignite, bi 
tuminous coal, anthracite, and graph 
ite (which is pure carbon). Another 
series branches off from bitumen to 
the diamond, alsogpure carbon. A 
series of hornblendes, not so valua 
ble, but attractive from the tiny 
needles sprinkled through a mica 
schist, up the scale of size to th 
very large crystals which almost ex 
clude mica and so form hornblende 
schist, may be found anywhere in the 
state. Series representing the rela 
tive hardness, fusibility, lustre, color, 
specific gravity and system of crys 
tallization are of great use in deter 
mining specimens. These character 
istics known, many can be named 
without resort to chemical analysis. 
Collections that are made to tell 
these stories of the hills in an inter 
esting way are not so liable, when 
their first owners are done with them, 
to fall into that bottomless abyss 
known as oblivion. 

Man is obliged to confess that he 
cannot cope with a science of such 
vast reach in time and space as this 
one of geology. It is a triumph of 
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matter over mind, as it were Sut 
he may at least respectfully approach 
it \ piece of sandstone three inches 
square shows essentially the forma 
tion of a range a mile in extent 
\ curved and wrinkled schist fou 
inches across proves that some power 
ful pressure was brought to bear upon 
it at some time, as conclusively as a 
whole ledge of the same rock in the 
field could do \ bit of feldspar 
allowed to break naturally cleaves 
off at as true an angle as the large 
boulder from a glacial flow. Two 
speciinens of so common an object as 
quartz, one, of the tiny crystallized 
variety known as drusy, and the 
other, of those massive points many 
inches in length, say as plainly as 
words, ‘‘ / had not time to fully de- 
velop myself and show what I am 
capable of. I cooled quickly and 
was wedged into a small space, so 
these tiny crystals are all I could 
form,’ and ‘‘ / cooled slowly. I had 
plenty of room to stretch myself, as it 
were. and behold, my crystals are 
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clear as ether and perfect hexagons. 
My opportunities were fine, and I 
made the most of them.’ Thus Min- 
eralogy, the handmaiden, in a meas- 
ure, may entice Geology, the monarch, 
into the small compass of a cabinet 
drawer, and hold him captive there. 

There may be seen now, in the 
state library building at Concord, be- 
tween two and three hundred speci- 
mens, the germ of what is intended 
to be a panorama in stone of the state 
of New Hampshire from Coos to the 
sea. ‘‘Instruction’’ is meant to be 
written in invisible letters on every 
label. Much time and thought have 
been spent in the arrangement of the 
collection, and the aim has been to 
so select and place the specimens 
that all who choose may glean a use- 
ful fact from each mineral. Every 
person who has opportunity is in- 
vited to contribute specimens from 
three to four inches across until all 
phases of the geology and miner- 
alogy of New Hampshire have been 
faithfully represented. 


GOOD BY AND WELCOME. 
By Caroline M. Roberts. 


The Summer leaves us for a while, 
With promise fair to come again, 

And bring her blossoms, fruit and grain 
The benediction of her smile. 


The Autumn comes in Summer's place, 
With regal step and royal state,— 

With joy and gladness all elate, 

And beauty gleaming in her face. 


An artist comes at her command, 
Inspired with more than mortal skill, 
Who touches valley, plain, and hill, 
With tints that glorify the land. 


We hail the Autumn with a cry, 

Of welcome and a fond caress, 

Nor do we love the Summer less, 
Though we have said a sad good by. 
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CHAPTER III 


LONDAY night, Nov. 7. 

I am glad to get up 
stairs to you to-night, 
for I take it for granted 
that you are interested 
in the progress of my dilemma. 
Well, I told Mother what Joe said, 
and asked her opinion without giv- 
ing mine. She was much pleased, 
for she said that both she and Father 
looked favorably upon what they 
recognized as Joe's advances, but she 
had waited for me to say something 
to her about the matter. J/ say 
something, indeed! Why! I thought 
he came to see Charlie! 

She went on to say that if I could 
care for Joe, it would be a great sat- 
isfaction to her, as later I should be 
so near home. You see, the Mason 





farm joins ours, and marrying Joe 
would insure my being near Mother 
always. Mother spoke of that and of 
how much she and Father think of 
the farm and the pleasure it would 
give them to know that one of their 
children would live on at the old 
place when they are done with life. 
The land has never been owned by 
any but Tuckers, and was never 
deeded. She said further that 
Charlie is anxious to go away, and 
my own tastes had made her uneasy 
lest I should not take kindly to farm- 
life as a permanency ; Joe is all that 
can be desired in a son-in-law, and 
she thought I should be happy when 


once my mind was made up to settle 
down in a home of my own, evet 
though it was in the country. 

Although secretly rebellious, I was 
forced to acknowledge the truth ot 
her remarks. I realized with a heavy 
heart that I ought to be happy in the 
country, for my place was there; that 
for a farmer's daughter, I had been 
given advantages which our neigh- 
bors’ daughters had been denied. I 
say for a farmer's daughter. That 
does not mean such intellectual ad 
vantages as a city girl would have 
for opportunities for culture are few 
and costly here. But my parents 
are fond of their home and satisfied 
with its advantages, so what right 
have I to let a few girlish fancies 
stand in the way of their happiness ? 
They love me and would rejoice fat 
more to see me the wife of a thrifts 
honest farmer, with my home nea: 
them, than to see me the greatest 
lady in the land. 

So partly from a sense of duty an 
partly from perplexity, I told Jo 
when he called last night, that if he 
cared for such half-hearted regard as 
I could give him, he was welcome to 
it; but that we were not to conside: 
ourselves engaged, and there was to 
be no talk of marriage between us 
for a long time—perhaps not at all 
I also told him what Mother had said 
to me, and the silly fellow was over 
joyed. ‘‘I am thankful for so much 
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Polly,” he said, ‘‘ and am willing to 
wait patiently for the love which I 
hope will some day be mine.” I did 
not tell him so, but I expect the sort 
of half-promise to him will be a sure 
barrier against outside attractions, 
and so, you see, my wish is granted, 
and I'm going to be pleased, per- 
haps—sometime. 


Thanksgiving night, Nov. 24, 1808. 

What a long time has passed, dear 
friend, since I have been up here for 
achat with you! I thought I would 
cultivate a more settled state of mind 
before I committed any more foolish- 
ness to paper. Sometimes I have 
been half tempted not to write any 
more, for I wondered if talking out 
discontent does not increase it, but 
I do not think it does in this case, for 
I have had all the ground to fight 
over every day, and the desire to 
rush off and spend a little time with 
you, besides. 

Our house has been a very busy 
place for a week past, for we've 
been getting ready for Thanksgiv- 
ing. Doesn't that sound festive? 
I love all the holidays, but the gen- 
eral gathering of kindred on Thanks- 
giving is best of all. I have a pretty 
new gown which Mother has had 
finished for to-day. It is blue, with 
just no waist at all, for the belt is 
almost under my arms; the puffed 
sleeves are short and the neck square, 
and a little lace ruffle is gathered on 
the edge of each. When Father was 
in Riverside last week, he bought me 
a dainty pair of slippers with high, 
pointed heels. The skirt of my gown 
is short and scant, and shows my 
pretty shoes. I have never told you 
what I am like, have I? Well, your 
chatty friend is no beauty. She is 
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rather tall, very fair, with blue eyes, 
and a profusion of brown hair, which 
is held in place by a high back-comb. 
Can you see me now ? 

When I came down in all my new 
finery, Mother said, ‘‘ Why child! 
how much you look like Sister Abi- 
gail!’’ She was one of the Perkins 
beauties, as they were called, and by 
some said to be the handsomest of 
them all. 

Allowing for a mother’s partiality 
for her only daughter, I still felt 
gratified that my looks gave her 
pleasure ; for, like all girls, I enjoy 
having pretty clothes and like to feel 
that I look well in them. 

All the relatives in Father's and 
Mother's families were at our house 
this year, for it was our turn to en- 
tertain. In a large family connec- 

tion like ours, each of the older heads 

of families takes his turn as enter- 
tainer, so we had thirty guests to-day. 

First, they all went to the meeting- 

house to listen to the Thanksgiving 

sermon, then came here in company. 

I will tell you about the singing this 

morning, for it seemed to me unusu- 

ally good. Our choir consists of 
some who sing and many who wsed 
to sing. To-day more sang and 
fewer wheezed than usual, and as 
the full chorus of voices rang out in 
‘*Mear,’’ ‘‘Antioch,’’ and ‘*‘ St. Mar- 
tin’s,’’ the singers, as individuals, 
were lost to my view and they be- 
came to me only exponents of the 
music which they voiced. So when 
in closing, the congregation arose 
and joined in ‘‘ Blest be the tie that 
binds,’’ I sang from a full heart, 
each person there seeming ina new 

Only at the 

last verse did my voice falter and 

then from excess of feeling rather 


sense my neighbor. 
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than from lack of it. With a light 
heart and glistening eyes, I took my 
place in the vestibule to wait until 
Father should bring ‘‘ old Jerry’ to 
the door. 

While I waited, Joe Mason came 
along and stood talking with me. I 
was ashamed to be conscious of an 
impatient feeling at sight of him. I 
had never felt so before and why 
should I now, of all times? When I 
thought my heart was full of the 
spirit of that dear old hymn, too! 

Just then Father drove up and it 
was a very humble and conscience- 
stricken Polly who climbed into the 
chaise and rode silently home with 
him. We werea little in advance of 
the rest of the party: I was glad of 
that, as I had many things to attend 
to before dinner and in my hurry and 
the pleasure of greeting our friends, 
I quite forgot both vexation and self- 
abasement. The dinner was /ine. 
Mother never makes mistakes in 
cooking ; all her loaves are thoroughly 
baked and never burned; her pies, 
cakes, preserves, and pickles are sure 
to be just right; and as for meats,— 
they would n’t dare to be tough or 
under-done under her management,— 
so our Thanksgiving feast was enjoy- 
able and enjoyed. 

We young people got together on 
one side of the table and a lively 
time we had while the sedate matrons 
exchanged recipes and condolences 
upon each other’s aches and pains. 
The men were talking about heavy 
cattle and full barns, and presently | 
fell to wondering if this was what 
life had in store for me,—ov/y this? 
‘‘I cannot, cannot have it so,’’ I 
thought, almost aloud,—when I 
heard my name called. Rousing 
myself, I found all eyes were fixed 
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upon me, while Emily Tucker was 
entertaining the youngsters with a 
description of my handsome escort of 
the day of the quilting. 

I was provoked to feel myself blush, 
as I listened to their nonsense. One 
of the girls declared that she knew I 
was hiding something,—an engage- 
ment ring, very likely,—or I would 
never blush so. ‘' How'll Joe like 
that ?’’ said our clumsy, blundering 
cousin, Eben Rand. ‘I saw him 
sparkin’ you at the door the other 
night, and I kind o' thought he 
might hev somethin’ to do with that 
ring business."’ 

‘If you are so anxious to know 
how Joe feels, you had better ask 
him,’’ I replied, and fortunately for 
me, the company arose from the ta- 
ble just then. Cousin Emily and I 
cleared off the table, and Aunt Jane 
and Aunt Esther washed the dishes 
as we brought them out. When we 
girls had finished, we called the rest 
of the young people and away we 
went down to the barn to have a 
good time, while the older people did 
their visiting together. 

We swung until we were tired, 
then one of the boys produced a rope 
and called for ‘‘ Copenhagen.’’ We 
had great sport, and just when the 
fun was at its height some one 
opened the barn door, and imagine 
our surprise when we looked up and 
discovered Mr. Ladd standing in the 
doorway. 


CHAPTER IV. 


He at once came towards us, hat 
in hand, and apologized for his in- 
trusion. He said he was riding by 
the barn, when he heard shouts of 
laughter (I shouldn’t wonder if we 
were rather noisy) just as his horse 
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stopped and utterly refused to take 
another step, so what could he do 
but dismount and see what was the 
matter? We laughed heartily at his 
lame excuse and the way in which it 
was made, but most of all at the wist- 
ful glances which he cast at our rope. 
All the party made him welcome, 
and Elizabeth invited him to join in 
the game, which he lost no time in 
doing Indeed, he seized that rope 
as eagerly as if it were his only 
chance for happiness. After that, we 
were merrier than ever. Somehow 
all the girls got their fingers tapped 
by Mr. Ladd before the game was 
finished, for he seemed to have a 
hundred eyes and hands to match. 
It grew dusky in the barn long be- 
fore we thought it ought to, and into 
the house we had to go, for there 
was a pretense of supper to go 
through before the evening fun could 
begin 

I think I'll go along home now, 
if that horse of mine don’t object,”’ 
laughed Mr. Ladd, as he moved 
towards the door ‘Suppose he 
will, Charlie?"’ ‘* Well, I had no 
difficulty in getting him into the 
stable, but I don't believe you can 
get him out so early as this without 
trouble,’’ replied Charlie. ‘‘ I guess 
you had better leave him where he is, 
while you come with us up to the 
house 

Yes, do,’ urged the crowd, and 
after a moment's hesitation he con- 
sented. I did not insist upon his 
staying, for I was afraid that I wanted 
him to too much. He went at once 
to Mother and apologized for intrud- 
ing upon a strictly family gathering. 
He said, ‘‘I remember the husking 
and the temptation to repeat the de- 
lightful experiences of that evening 
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is not to be resisted. So here I am. 
You may scold me if you like, if you 
will forgive me afterwards and let me 
stay.’’ Of course everybody laughed, 
and Mother and Father made him 
welcome. Indeed, how could they 
do anything else, when he stood there 
looking like nothing in the world so 
much as a spoiled child bent upon 
enjoying mischief which he had got- 
ten into? I fancied they were pleased 
because he wanted to come, and I 
know they were glad to have such 
nice company to introduce to our 
friends. Supper was soon dispatched 
for dinner was a fact of too recent 
occurrence to be soon forgotten, so 
leaving the older women to look 
after the clearing up. we young ones 
adjourned to the parlor, where the 
spinnet is. We sang for an hour, 
heartily. Mr. Ladd joined in, sang 
every song, his fine tenor voice add- 
ing largely to the effect of our simple 
music. 

We had just stopped singing when 
Abel Locke arrived with his fiddle, 
and we needed no other hint to re- 
pair to the kitchen for a dance by the 
firelight,—no other light being con- 
sidered half so favorable to a general 
good time. Some of the younger 
cousins mustered courage to do their 
first dancing that night by our fire- 
light’s ruddy glow. 

Such a jolly, happy set as we were! 
And, at the close, when Father took 
Aunt Jerusha, /7s aunt, out to dance, 
and Uncle Simon pranced down the 
centre with Mother, the shouting and 
laughter was enough to frighten any- 
body unused to hearty, country mirth. 

At last, we could neither laugh 
nor dance any more, but were glad 
to drop into the nearest seat while 
apples, pop-corn, and sweet cider 
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went the rounds. Suddenly, some 
one discovered that the tall, old clock 
had stopped and that it was really 
eleven o'clock. The women rushed 
off for bonnets and wraps while the 
men brought the horses to the door, 
and a general leave-taking followed. 
Soon they went away, each one de- 
claring that the very best Thanksgiv- 
ing which he or she could remember. 

Mr. Ladd claimed to have enjoyed 
himself more than anybody else, be- 
cause he had not expected such a 
frolic and had no right to be there 
anyway. In fact, he confessed that 
he had ridden out after dinner to get 
away from some tiresome people who 
were visiting the Sherburnes. 

He said he hardly thought his aunt 
had intended to grant him unlimited 
leave of absence when she excused 
him while she chatted with her 
friends, and he made a funny gri- 
mace when he hinted at the lecture 
which he knew was in store for him. 
But he didn’t look penitent and he 
did look happy when he went away, 
and I know his presence among us 
gave great pleasure to all who were 
here. 

When Father was locking up the 
house, he said, ** Well, wife, I don't 
know when we have had such a real 
old-fashioned Thanksgiving; I kind 
o’ think Mr. Ladd kept the ball roll- 
ing, don’t you?’’ then as he opened 
the clock door,— ‘‘ Why, Patience! 
these weights ain’t half way down,- 
that clock never stopped without 
help, / know; strange!’’—and he 
went off to bed wondering who 
stopped the clock. 

To you I will confess that I think 
I know who did it—but then, too 
much should not be expected of a 
thoughtless young Ladd. 
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Monday, November 28 
Well, I’ve had my good time an 
have had to pay for it, too. Josey 
Mason called here Sunday evening 
and I soon saw that something wa- 
wrong with him. As soon as 
were alone, he began. He said that 
he had heard from various sources « 
our Thanksgiving jollification and « 
Mr. Ladd’s presence at it and he 
thought it more than strange that h 
had not been invited, when he was 
almost one of the family, while 
stranger was made welcome. Wasnt 
I the same as engaged to him an 
what did I mean, anyway, by letting 
that city chap dangle ‘round after me 
as I did? I was too angry to explai: 
the facts of the case to him,—mor 
angry than I can tell. At last 
found sufficient voice to declare that 
I was not engaged to him,—that th 
most I had ever promised was 
try to think favorably of what 
had said to me, but he knew as we! 
| + 


as I did that I was not engage 
him. 

‘*T know what the matter is,’’ Jo 
retorted, ‘‘that Ladd has made a! 
the trouble. I should n’t have spok 
en to you quite so soon if he had n ¢ 
appeared, and been so bewitched 
you at the husking; I knew the: 
that unless I got some sort of a pron 
ise from you soon, I never shoul 
Now you know the whole story, a: 
can make what you like of it 

“*'Very well,’’ I replied, ‘‘I mak 
this of it: Your jealousy of a litt 
polite attention to me from a strange 
led you into the great blunder 
asking me to marry you and now you 
have blundered still more by telling 
me all this. You are not bound 
me at all, please remember,—you at 
quite free to seek some more tracts 
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ble damsel,—some one who will en- 
joy being scolded for nothing. / 
don't, so I'll bid you good-night ;’’ 
and away I went to bed and left him 
to get out of the house the best way 
he could. I heard him tramp up and 
down the kitchen for half an hour or 
more, then he went out and slammed 
the door. 

I haven't told mother yet, for I 
dread to. She will be disappointed, 
I know, but for myself, I am glad to 
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be free from that shadow of a prom- 
ise. I did think everything of Joe as 
a friend and comrade, but when 
tried to regard him as a lover, he 
was almost disagreeable to me. 

I just wish I could put things back 
on their old footing before Joe fool- 
ishly wished to be to me what he 
cannot. 

I do n’t want him for a lover, but | 
do miss my friend. 





THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


Ihe rural school problem we seem 
fated to have always with us, and 
throughout the country it remains essen- 
tially the same. Here, one attempt has 
been made at its solution, and there, 
another, but these attempts have rarely 
been made from any comprehensive 
view of the conditions essential to a 
complete reform. In educational con- 
ventions or discussion, it is seldom that 


1 An address delivered before the American Institute 
t of Nature and Human Nature Series. 


the rural school has had directly 
voice. Cities and the larger towns hav 
gone on improving their schools as cot 
centration of wealth and of intelligence 
have made such improvement possible. 
while in many cases the rural school o* 
to-day meets the demand of its time less 
efficiently than did the school of a gen 
eration ago: consequently, the differ 
ences in culture between city and coun 


f Instruction at Bethlehem, 1896, and published in N 
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try have widened, and these differences 
in educational conditions and possibili- 
ties are among the chief causes of the 
decadence of the country town. 

The statement, “as is the teacher, so 
is the school,” has a large measure of 
truth, yet the best teacher may be 
handicapped by unfavorable conditions. 
Nevertheless, the first necessity is for 
yood teachers. How shall these be 
obtained? Although the normal school 
has been doing its work for more than a 
half century, and has done it well, but a 
very small proportion of the rural 
schools have trained teachers. Were 
the school year as long, the salary of 
the teacher as large, the other condi- 
tions as favorable in the school of the 
country as in that of the town, the case 
would be different: but to wait for all 
these changes is to sacrifice another 
generation. As conditions now are, we 
can no more expect graduates from 
complete courses in the normal schools 
to give their lives to the rural schools 
than we can expect graduates from 
four-year courses in the agricultural 
colleges to settle down on New England 
farms. 

These facts are well known, and 
various attempts have been made to 
meet them. There is the teachers’ 
institute of one, two, or three days. 
These give a certain amount of inspira- 
tion. Illumination is needed. ‘There 
is the summer school of two or three 
weeks. This accomplishes more, but 
its influence, too brief at the best, 
reaches but few of the vast number 
that need its uplifting. In the West, 
the summer normal institute of four to 
six weeks, specially planned for the 
country school teacher, carries the work 
further, and as the time is lengthened 
more definite good will result. Yet 
this is not enough by far. An agency 
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is needed intermediate between the 
brief convention or institute and the 
normal school, with its two or four 
years’ course, so far beyond the reach 
of the majority of rural school teachers. 
What shall it be? 

Several facts must be kept in mind in 
the solution of the problem: 1. A large 
proportion of the teachers of rural 
schools cannot afford the time and ex- 
pense of a two years’ course in a nor- 
mal school. 2. The receipts from em- 
ployment in the rural school under pres 
ent conditions do not remunerate one 
for the expense of a normal school 
course. This is a simple matter of 
business, and sentiment will not change 
the facts. 3. Other conditions remain 
ing the same, the attendance at a school 
is at an inverse ratio to the distance be 
tween school and home. This is es 
pecially true for a short course. 

To meet these conditions, there is 
needed a normal training school with a 
short course of one-half year, the usual 
length of one term at the existing state 
normal schools. If the mountain will 
not come to Mahomet, Mahomet must 
go to the mountain. This should be a 
normal school on wheels,— one half year 
in one place, then changing to another. 
The place, a village which will give over 
its schools to this normal training school 
for the term, for model and _ practice 
schools. All attempts to prepare teach- 
ers for the work of the school-room with- 
out training in teaching is a delusion 
and a snare. These training schools, 
organized as primary schools in one 
room and as grammar schools in an- 
other, will show and teach what can be 
done with schools in the simplest form 
of gradation. All the grades should be, 
for a part of the course, brought to- 
gether to illustrate the work of the one- 
teacher school, such work as in the un- 
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graded schoo] can and should be done. 
Such a school would have its regular 
faculty of two or three teachers, whose 
work would extend through a complete 
S¢ hool year. 

This the general organization,--what 
the work? Simple treatment of matter 
essential to good teaching would be 
grounded on the simple principles of 
psychology and ethics. Not attempting 
to sound the depths of philosophy, 
essentials may be taught and compre 
hended, and teaching thus grounded 
upon fundamental truths of human ex- 
perience may come into the spirit and 
method of Him who taught as one hav- 
ing authority and not as the scribes. 
leficiencies in education would be sup- 
plemented by sound teaching: princi- 
ples of teaching and of school manage- 
ment would be taught and illustrated. 
Many might learn to do well what they 
had never done at all: most would 
learn to do better what they had done 
poorly. Krom these schools would 
come many students for fuller courses 
of training and a wider usefulness. 

Some work of this kind must be 
done. <A larger and richer country life 
must be made possible. Country and 
city conjoined make up the nation, and 
though mutually dependent, there is a 
large measure of truth in a recent state- 
ment, “burn the city and leave the 
country, and the city will be rebuilt: 
destroy the country, and the city must 
perish.” 

From country to town, the tide of 
humanity is constantly flowing, as rivers 
tlow to the sea. ‘The ancient Russians 
held it highly criminal to pollute the 
waters; we poison the stream from 
source to mouth. Let us take good 
care that this other stream flow as 
strong and pure as human agency can 
make it. 
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The better teacher in the rural school 
will call for a larger school and better 
conditions of organization, equipment, 
and supervision, and all these will call 
for more money. ‘This additional bur 
den must not be laid upon the country 
town Often these towns tax them 
selves to sustain poo! schools fourfold 
what the city finds necessary for its 
complete system. A higher tax would 
drive all movable capital from the town, 
and thus complete its ruin. We have 
passed from the district to the town as 
the smallest unit of organization and 
administration. The state must become 
in larger measure than now the unit 
for support; there must be a wider as 
sertion of the principle that the prop 
erty of the state must be held for the 
education of the children of the state 
Not only on broad humanistic grounds, 
but on grounds of political expediency, 
we are all in a sense the keeper, not 
only of our brothers, but of our broth 
ers’ children. 

What shall we pass on to the next 
generation? Not merely our wit and 
literature, not merely accumulations of 
wealth, but the boys and girls of to-day, 
the men and women who will make the 
America of the twentieth century. Ac 
cording to the character of this product 
of our time, must the nation rise or fall 
Journeying through the wide extent of 
our undeveloped country and noting 
the immense expanse over which the 
forces of sun and air are still at play, 
the undeveloped forces still latent in 
the soil, waterfalls still content with 
beauty, the imagination in vain tries to 
grasp the boundless possibilities of the 
future. The loss and waste from failure 
to educate is greater, beyond all com 
parison greater, than these; for this 
loss is a failure to develop centres of 
spiritual forces which underlie, which 
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rganize, direct, and control all else. action of its time, what a centre of 
* The average intellect of the present force it has become, what permanent 
lay is not equal to the problems pre- contribution it has made to the re 
sented to it.” The vast majority of the sources of humanity, and compare this 
people do not rise above the condition with the vast procession that merely 
f intellectual mediocrity. When we moves on through its allotted course, 
ote in any department of effort what and leaves no sign, we may appreciate 


yne strong, well-trained mind has con- the work which must be done, and 


tributed to the life and thought and done xz 


a’. 





MRS. ALICE A. DOW 


Mrs. Alice A. Dow, of whose busy and helpful life a sketch recently appeared 
in another department of this magazine, died at Haverhill, Mass., November 8. 
She was a native of Portsmouth and married, in 1878, Hon. Moses B. Dow of 
Plaistow. She was, at the time of her death, Worthy Pomona of the state grange, 
and was also active and prominent in church, temperance, and village improve 


ment work. 


DR. NATHANIEL DORMAN 


Nathaniel Dorman, M. D., was born in Kennebunk, Me., Nov. 2, 1804, and 
when four years of age his father was lost at sea, leaving his wife with several 
small children and without means of support. Nathaniel was energetic, early 
manifesting a love for study, and, relying on his own resources, worked his way 
through Bowdoin college, taking a course of medical lectures at Dartmouth col 
lege after his graduation. He then settled at Alton, where he practised his pro- 
fession for 30 years. In 1837, he was appointed postmaster, and was honored 
with many positions of trust. He brought up nine children, none being his own 
In 1867, he moved to Rochester, with a view to retiring from practice. On the 
morning of October 22, he was found dead in bed, having retired in his usual 
health 


SCRU TON 


J. Y. Scruton was born in Farmington in 1821, but resided during most of 
ife in Lewiston, Me., where he died November 15. For more than 


jo vears, he 
had been a prominent clothing dealer, and for eight years had been president of 


the First National bank, having been connected with it since its organization. 
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REV. BENJAMIN RUSS. 


Rev. B. K. Russ died at Gorham as the result of a paralytic shock November 
e was born at Salem, June 17, 1824, and graduated at Tufts college an 
H l es | ; 34 1 graduated at Tuft leg d 


vinitv school lor 20 years he held a pastorate at Somerville, Mass 


DR. G. H. LAKABEI 


George H. Larabee, M. l)., was born at Bradford, Vt., 56 years ago, and died at 
suncook October 31 He titted for the practice of his profession at the Bowdoin 
nd Harvard Medical colleges, and served during the war as assistant surgeon 
th the First Massachusetts Heavy Artillery. In 1865, he came to Suncook 
here he had since resided, a most useful and highly esteemed citizen. Outside 
f his profession, he was prominent in Masonry and had represented his town in 


legislature as a Republican 


PROF. H. E. PARKER 


Prof. Henry E. Parker was born in Keene, April 17, 1821, and died in Boston, 
November 7. His father was Elijah Parker, who was a well-known lawyer in that 
part of the state. He received his early education at Kimball Union academy at 
Meriden, after which he went to Dartmouth, where he graduated in 1841. He 

ext attended Union Theological seminary, New York, and from 1857 to 1869 he 
vas pastor of the South Congregational church at Concord, with the exception of 

year and a half which he spent at the front as chaplain of the Second N. H. 

olunteers. In the fall of 1869, he returned to Dartmouth college as professor of 
Latin, a position which he held over 21 years, and at the time of his death he 

eld the rank of professor emeritus. As professor of Latin, there were few in- 
structors in this country who were his equals. His translations were marvellous 


for their beauty and purity of English. As a man, his influence on Dartmouth 


fe was specially marked, and his retirement from the institution was greatly felt. 


H. Bb. MARDEN. 


Harrison Brown Marden of Plymouth, the veteran stage driver, and one of the 
est known men in New Hampshire, died November 3, aged 75. He was a 
ative of Allenstown, and, in 1839, began his career as a stage driver, and only 
eft it in 1890. He had driven from every principal station on the line of the old 
Boston, Concord & Montreal railroad between Concord and the Fabyan house. 
He became the owner, in 1858, of the Franconia Notch & Pemigewasset Valley 
stage line, and drove on that system until the railroad was extended as far as 
North Woodstock. After this, he managed the line between the latter place and 
the Profile House until he sold out to the Concord & Montreal railroad some five 
ears ago. 


REV. A. H. QUINT 


Alonzo Hall (Quint was born in Barnstead, March 22, 1828, and died suddenly 
Boston, November 4. He was graduated at Dartmouth in 1846, and at An- 


lover Theological seminary in 1852, was the first pastor of the Mather church, 
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Jamaica Plain from 1853 to 1863; New Bedford, 1864 ‘75; Allston, 1886-’90, 
was secretary of the Massachusetts General Association of Congregational 
Churches from 1856 till 1881, and of the National Council of Congregational 


Churches of the United States from 1871 till 1883, and its moderator, 189295 
At the time of his death. he had been a trustee of Dartmouth college for many 


years. 

In 1861—64, he was chaplain of the second Massachusetts Infantry. He served 
in the New Hampshire legislature in 1881-"83. Dartmouth gave him the degree 
of D. D. in 1866. Dr. Quint was a member of many historical and genealogical! 
societies, and served on the Massachusetts board of education from 1855 til 
1861. 

He was, from 1859 till 1876, an editor and a proprietor of the Congregational 
Quarterly, contributed numerous articles to the Dever /nguirer, and was the 
author of * The Potomac and the Rapidan, or Army Notes from the Failure at 
Winchester to the Reinforcement of Rosecrans,” (Boston) 1864, and * The Record 
of the Second Massachusetts Infantry, 1861-"65 ” (1875), and the * First Parish 
in Dover, N. H.” (1883). For twenty-five years, he was secretary of the Massa 
chusetts General Association of Congregational churches, and its moderator ir 
1865 and 1882. He was chairman of the business committee of the national 
council of 1865: was chairman of the committee to call a convention of delegates 
in 1870, to form a national council of the Congregational churches of the United 
States; was chairman of the committee to draft its constitution; was temporary 
presiding officer at the national council, which met at Oberlin, O., in 1871, and was 
chosen secretary of the council for three years, and was continued by re-elections 
He edited * The Congregational Year-Book ” for many years 

Dr. Quint preached the last sermon given in the old Brattle Square church be 
fore the Massachusetts convention of Congregational ministers; he also preached 
the election sermon by election of the Massachusetts house of representatives in 
1865. He officiated as chaplain at the dedication of the soldiers’ monument on 
the Boston Common. 

CA 


'T. THOMAS MORRISON 


Capt. Thomas Morrison died suddenly at Danversport, Mass., November 9, aged 
73 years. He was born in Manchester, December 26, 1823, and at an early age 
went to New Bedford and engaged in the whale fishery, where he soon rose to the 
position of master. He retired at an early age with a comfortable fortune, but 
moved West, and soon engaged in a large lumber business. For sixteen years, he 
was mayor of Florence, Kan., and for two years, mayor of Emporia, Kan., where 
he lived before moving to Florence. He was a stanch, life-long Republican, and 


was always found in the front ranks of workers to promote Republican interests 


PUBLISHERS’ Note.—The editor of this magazine is indebted to Mr. W. L. Met 
calf for the photographs of Glen Falls and Bird’s-eye View of Marlborough, used 
in illustrating “A Sketch of Marlborough.” 
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Cash Values of a 25 Year Endowment 
Policy in the 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


OF WORCESTER. 


Age at Issue, 25. Amount, $10,000. 


Cash value at end of 95 vears, > S91 


15 years 


Nicholas Frost, Gen. Agt., 
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Because of lack of room to accommodate the in- 
creased attendance, 
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Standard magazines at reduced prices. 


The Granite Monthly has secured for the 


benefit of its subscribers the following 


CLUBBING RATES: 


The following offers of reduced rates on standard magazines 
the benefit only of subscribers to this magazine who pay all 
and a year’s subscription in advance. One or more of the 
tions may be ordered, but the money for each, at the club 
invariably accompany the order, with all arrears (if any) due 


magazine and a full year in advance: 
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Atlantic Monthly 
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Demorests Magazine 
Engineering Magazine 
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Good Housekeeping 
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Its Definitions are Clear and Exact. 








ebster’s International 


For Christmas and at all other times it makes 


acnoiceain. Dictionary 


ITIS A THOROUGH F REVISION OF THE UNABRIDGED, 


The purpose of wink h has been not display nor the provision of material for boastful and showy 
advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, thorough perfecting of a work which in all the 
stages ‘ f ite grow wth h 13 obtained in an equal degree the favor and confidence of scholars and of the 
general p 


IT 1s THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 
Words are easily found * * * Pronunciation is easily ascertained, 
Meanings are easily learned * * * The growth of words easily traced, 
and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity of quantity characterizes 
its every department. * * * GET THE BEST. 


G.&C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U 
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Rand, McNally & Co.’s New General Atlas, with Marginal 
Index. 1896. 


Size 


1 of page, 12 x 14! inches 160) pages 127 pages of colored maps, showing 


every country on the face of the globe 


Superbly bound in fine English silk cloth, with colored edges. sent prepaid 


to any express office in the United States upon receipt ot . P . S195 


Orders received now for the complete work Address 


Atlas Department, Monitor Bldg., Concord, N. H. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS'’ It is Adopted in the Public Schools 


of New York City and elsewhere. Its new ed- 


ucational features are extremely valuable in 
training pupils to a correct u-e of words, cap- 

an ar itals, hyphens, ete. Its illustrations are su- 
perb. i 7 


Its tables of coins, weights, and meas- 
ures, plants, animals, etc., are exhaustive and 
cannot be fcund elsewhere. 


Dictionary It is the Most Highly Commended. 


Never has a dictionary been welcomed with 
such unanimous and unqualified praise by the 


is everywhere acknowledged press, the great universities, and by educa- 
by Educators, Scholars, the tors and critics throughout the English-speak- 
Press, and the Public to be ing world. Americans are proud of it. Eng- 


lishmen admire it. 
THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


The London Times says: “The merits of the 


It is the Latest and Most Complete. Standard Dictionary are indisputable and are 


abundantly attested by a large number of unim- 
Contains 301,865 words, many thousand more _ peachable authorities.’ 
than any other dictionary ever published. 


More than #960,000 were expended in its pro- The New York Herald says: “ The Standard 
duction. 247 Specialists and Editors were en- Dictionary is a triumph in the art of publication. 
gaged in its preparation. . It is the most satisfactory and most com- 


plete dictionary yet printed. 


The St. James's Budget (Gazette), London, 
President Milne, of New York State Normal says: ‘“* The Standard Dictionary should be the 
College, says its definitions are best to be pride of literary America, as it is the admiration 
found anywhere. Scores of critics say the of literary England.” 
same. 


Its Etymologies are Sound. Sold by Subscription only. AGENTS WANTED. 


They are especially commended by the Atian- PRICES: 
tic Monthly, Boston, the Westminster Gazette, In Is In 2 vols 
London, Sunday School Times, Philadelphia, alf Russia 


: ape A ‘ 4 ‘ 215.00 $18.00 
ae ee oe Coens FullRussia. . . . . . 18,00 22.00 

it is a Government Authority. Moroceo . ; F P ; . 22.00 26.00 
It is in use in all the departments of the Uni- If no Agent is in your town send your subscription to 


ted States Government at Washington, and 
all the departments of the Dominion of Can- 
ada. Government experts give it the prefer- 
ence onall disputed points. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette PI., New York. 
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“The World's Fair 
Best Flour 


Excels All Others in 
Purity in Milling and 







Excellent Flavor of the Bread. 


THE PORTER MILLING CO.,, 
WINONA, MINN. 


The Old Reliable ‘‘:BOSS” 
OOOO PATENT 


Guaranteed to 


Equal the Best Flour 
From Any Other Source. 





{ Both brands for sale by the leading grocers. 
A, S. RANNEY, Concord, N. H., Gen’l Agent for Maine, New. Hampshire, Vermont, and Northern Massachusetts, 
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CONSULT... CHARLES R. JAMESON, 
Brown 8 Burpee, Real Estate 


THE KENNARD, 


MANCHESTER, N. H.. Insurance 
FOR fiuu EYE TROUBLES. Commission 


x Merchant.... 


They are the only manufacturing 
: Contoocook Valley Farms. 
and prescription opticians in the city. 
a wd . SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

You save one profit by consulting 
them, and obtain the best results. Village Residences, Stores, Business 
oe bs — Chances, ete. 
[hey furnish the best artificial eye a 
7 E Monev Invested on First-Class Real 
for $6.00, such as you pay $10.00 for Estate Mortgages 


in Boston. HILLSBOROUGH BRIDGE, N. H. 


Blaisdell’s Physiologies. 


The following books fully meet the requirements of the recent law in New Hamp- 
g ; | 

shire relating to the study of the nature and effect of alcohol and narcotics on the 

human system. 


CHILD’S BOOK OF HEALTH, 


FOR INTRODUCTION, 30 CENTS. 


HOW TO KEEP WELL, 


FOR INTRODUCTION, 45 CENTS. 


They fill the bill better than any other books published. For the past ten years 
they have been favorite text-books in the lower grades of schools. Teachers like to 
teach them and scholars like to study them. They give just the right amount upon 
the effects of alcoholic drinks, tobacco, and other narcotics on the human system. 
They are written in an original and attractive style giving the simplest and most 
practical points about every-day health. 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE YOUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ginn & Company, Pubiisners, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





